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SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


AGES are determined by economic law. Teachers’ 
salaries are wages. These are two premises which, 
if we can trust them implicitly, take us out of the realm of 
ethics and politics the moment that we try to ascertain how 
teachers’ salaries are actually determined. Do the instruc- 
tors of youth earn as much as, by reason of their personal 
worthiness, they ought to have? This is a question of 
ethics. Do they earnas much as, on grounds of state pol- 
icy, it would be wise to give them? This is a question of 
politics. If their pay falls short of either of these standards, 
there rests, somewhere and on someone, the duty of trying 
tosecure more forthem. Such acondition, however, would 
merely be a proof that economic law in itself has, in this 
connection, given a bad result. Any appeal for reform 
must, then, propose some correction of the results of that 
law, so as to make teachers’ salaries conform to the require- 
ments of public utility and the public sense of justice. 
Clearly the first thing to be done is to determine how 
economic law actually works in fixing the pay of teachers. 
This would have to be done, if we proposed to take the ad- 
justment wholly out of the competitive arena. It is equally 
necessary; if what we wish to do is to see whether economic 
III 
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forces need some supplementing, and whether their results 
need some correcting. 

There is no doubt that, in the main, wages of this kind 
are fixed competitively. The teacher has something to 
offer for sale; and, as a rule, he sells it at the highest 
price to be had in the market that is opento him. Students, 
or those who are charged with the interests of students, 
have something to buy; and they get the best article and 
the most of it that their money will purchase. Economic 
laws, however, never work without variations; and the 
variations that have to be reckoned with in connection 
with teachers’ salaries are large. Not altogether in the 
cold realm of competition is the pay of particular teachers 
determined. The old teacher, who has passed hundreds of 
grateful pupils into fields of practical activity, is not forced 
to give every day a guid pro quo to his employers, though 
he may do this from preference. The young teacher, too, 
who consecrates his powers to the service of some new and 
weak college or academy, may, for the sake of the institu- 
tion and of the cause that it represents, refuse to count and 
value, by market rules, the sacrifices that he makes for it: 
he may decline lucrative calls for the sake of serving it. 
Such things cause pay, in particular cases, to vary from 
purely economic standards ; but not in the least do they im- 
ply the absence of such standards throughout this field of 
employment. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to see how teachers’ 
wages would be determined, if they were fixed by free 
contract, and if the parties in the case were influenced by 
self-interest only. We should place ourselves in a world 
in which, as Marx would say, ‘‘ rule Freedom, Equality, 
Property, and Bentham,” and see how, in that world, the 
teacher fares. Let every teacher get what he can. Let 
every school pay as little as it can, and still get the kind 
and the amount of service that it needs. If we were to do 
this work thoroughly, we should have to present a general 
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theory of wages ; and this is for the present purpose clearly 
impossible. At best we can cite such a theory and leave 
the proof of it to be given in treatises that are large enough 
to contain it. ( All wages are, asI believe, the selling price 
of a product. In a cotton mill, a steel furnace, or a mine 
there is a certain part of the day’s output that is distinctly 
attributable to each particular man who works there; and 
the value of that product competition tends to give to the man 
as his pay. His wages, then, are gauged by the specific 
productivity of his labor. Teachers, too, create what may 
be treated as a real economic product, though it is not as 
substantial and tangible as is the product of a cotton mill. 

The productive power of a man’s work, other things 
remaining equal, varies inversely as the number of men in 
the occupation in which he is working. Double the number 
of workers in any calling, making no other change, and 
you reduce, by a large fraction, the product that any one of 
them cancreate. Comparative wages, then, are influenced 
by the comparative number of workers in the different 
employments. If anything diverts men in considerable 
numbers from one calling to another, the rate of pay in 
the latter calling will be reduced and that in the former 
calling will be increased. The reason for this is found in 
the fact that the actual productive power of a man in a 
crowded occupation is small, while that of a man in an oc- 
cupation that is not crowded is, in the absence of other in- 
fluences, larger. 

This productivity standard of wages has to be applied in 
a special way in connection with teaching ; for there is not 
much teaching done in this country that yields, in dollars 
and cents, a return that equals what it costs. Not many 
teachers earn their pay by bringing tuition fees into the 
treasuries of their schools. Schools are not sustained for 
that purpose: they are created and maintained for the pur- 
pose of scattering unpaid benefits throughout society. 
Teachers are hired in order that their services may be 
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largely given away. It is vital to the state that a work which 
cannot draw its pay from the public in fees should still be 
done by the schools. The teacher is like the paid servant 
of a sovereign on a royal progress, scattering gifts among 
the people on the left and on the right of his route. The 
beneficiaries do not pay him. He is one of several types 
of workers who create what I have elsewhere called ‘ in- 
appropriate utilities.” They bring a great deal of wealth 
into existence, but not in a way that enables them to get 
much of it into their control and collect the pay for it. 
Their products slip through their fingers and diffuse them- 
selves among the people. There are a number of classes 
of men who are rendering such services to the public; and, 
in so far as their pay is fixed by an economic law, it is fixed 
chiefly by the amount of wealth that men of the same grade 
as themselves are actually creating in other occupations. 
The man who elects to become a teacher has other alterna- 
tives open to him. He has to be lured out of the other 
occupations ; and what he could have earned in those other 
occupations is the first element in determining what he is 
willing to take elsewhere. How much must a school pay 
to keep a man from going into a law office or a counting 
room? is the question to be answered. Ina business posi- 
tion his earnings would be determined by the productivity 
rule; in a school they are made rudely to conform to that 
rule by conforming to the amount that he would produce 
and get in business. The law that causes the efficiency 
of an individual worker to vary inversely as the number 
of persons in his occupation, also works directly in the 
case of teachers. Other things remaining equal, more 
teachers mean a smaller service rendered by each of them. 

The quality of the teacher himself is a cardinal element 
in fixing his pay. In studying the wage problem in any 
connection it is necessary to value at a high rate the men- 
tal and moral qualities of the workers. This is, of course, 
particularly necessary in the case of teachers; but this fact 
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does not invalidate the productivity rule; for, though the 
state does not collect from pupils in the shape of fees the 
price of the teachers’ services, it is not indifferent to the 
real value of those services. It knows that character and 
intellect count very heavily in determining the amount of the 
teacher’s product. It has to pay for them at a high rate, 
for the reason that they also count in other occupations. 
The upright, manly and able man can get large pay in 
other professions or in business. If a teacher is personally 
fit to manage a railroad corporation, an insurance com- 
pany or a manufacturing company, why should not pure 
theory require that he be paid at the same rate as are the 
men who hold these responsible positions ? 

It would require this, if the alternative of taking one of 
these positions were open to the teacher, if he were willing 
to take it, and if the school could afford to bid against the 
business corporation and keep him out of it. Very subtle, 
however, is the working of the experimental process by 
which the responsible managers of a great business are 
selected. A scientific diagnosis of a man’s qualities—phys- 
ical, mental and moral—does not make the test that is 
needed. In order that a teacher should be paid at the same 
rate as is the general manager of a railroad, it must be 
positively known that he can produce for some railroad 
company as much as a manager receives. This knowl- 
edge, obviously, can never exist in advance of a long 
practical test of the man’s productive power in the railway 
business. 

The fact is that the teacher, in choosing his profession, 
makes an estimate of what he could probably earn else- 
where, not in such a position as that of a railroad manager, 
but in some place that he can count on reaching. The 
school must pay him enough to induce him to forego this 
chance, as he estimates it. A teacher in professional 
schools can often make such a comparison, on the basis of 
an actual test. A physician or a lawyer, for example, 
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may be called from private practice into university life; or 
a clergyman may leave a parish to enter the faculty of a 
theological seminary. Such men know what they are giv- 
ing up. As a rule, a man relinquishes, not what he is 
earning outside of the school, but what he thinks he could 
earn. 

The school, nevertheless, can get men for less than the 
same men could earn elsewhere; for the teaching profes- 
sion has more than mere money to offer to those who select 
it, and the man who sees the chance of earning three thou- 
sand dollars a year in business may forego it for two 
thousand dollars plus the other inducements. Adam Smith 
said that comparative wages vary by reason of the follow- 
ing influences: ‘‘ first, the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of the employments themselves; secondly, the easi- 
ness and cheapness, or difficulty and expense of learning 
them; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment in them; fourthly, the small or great trust which 
must be reposed in those who exercise them; and fifthly, 
the probability or improbability of success in them.” Let 
us consider the teacher’s position from this point of view. 

(1) The agreeableness of the teacher’s profession is nor- 
mally a great consideration ; and in estimating the elements 
that make it agreeable, the largest weight should be given 
to the purely intellectual pleasure that the occupation 
yields. Much of this is afforded by the mere presenting 
of scientific truth to young minds. This is, indeed, a 
thing of degrees, and the quality and the behavior of the 
young minds have to be taken into account; but imparting 
knowledge to any class of pupils is more agreeable than are 
most occupations. Again, to the person who is conscious 
of the power to make scientific discoveries, the oppor- 
tunity for making them which is often afforded by this 
vocation may be an offset for a six-figure income. 
There is no computing how much a man with a scientific 
spirit may be willing to forego rather than to give up the 
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work of discovery. Further, the respectability of the 
teacher’s profession counts largely, where greater consid- 
erations are wanting. 

(2) The cost of learning the art to be practiced is rela- 
tively large in the case of candidates for teaching posi- 
tions, if a comparison be made with business positions of 
a low grade, but not if higher positions be selected for the 
test. It costs much to fit one’s self for very lucrative posi- 
tions in business, as well as for the most important work in 
the educational field. 

(3) The intermittent work required of the teacher in- 
volves paying him more by the hour or the day than 
would be necessary if he worked continuously; but it 
makes him willing to accept far less by the year. Holi- 
days, vacations and free hours count heavily in determin- 
ing the attractiveness of an occupation; and the oppor- 
tunity to control a considerable portion of his time is a 
powerful incentive in making a person willing to give up 
the large pay offered in occupations that do not afford 
such freedom. 

(4) The trust to be reposed in a teacher involves a sift- 
ing of candidates, and a selection of those whose qualities 
would give more than an average rate of pay in other 
occupations. The small number of workers who, in addi- 
tion to other advantages, have characters that defy tempta- 
tation can get large wages anywhere, and superior teach- 
ers get a benefit from this fact. It is a partial offset for 
influences that depress their pay. 

(5) The comparatively small risk that is incurred in be- 
coming a teacher, unless one becomes a candidate for one 
of the larger prizes of the profession, acts as an attraction. 
On the whole, it appears, the influences cited by Adam 
Smith make the profession exceptionally attractive, and 
enable schools to get the persons whom they need at rela- 
tively low rates. The problem of accounting for teachers’ 
wages, according to Adam Smith’s formulas, is that of de- 
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termining why a man of a given moral quality, of a given 
intellectual power, and of certain positive attainments ac- 
quired by education, earns less in the teaching profession 
than he earns elsewhere. That he actually does earn less 
the statistics published by President Harper seem to prove ; 
and yet there is no considerable flow of men from this oc- 
cupation to others. Such an equilibrium has been reached, 
apparently, because there is an equality, not in the pay of 
the different professions, but in their general attractiveness. 
A teacher can always be had for a certain number of dol- 
lars ‘* and other good and valuable considerations ;” while 
in other professions, men of like ability, who are paid 
chiefly in dollars, are of necessity getting more of them. 

From these facts it is easy to see why it is impossible for 
teachers, as a class, to maintain a standard of living that 
approaches that of their intellectual and social peers. Of 
course they cannot live standes gemdss. Of course, if 
they depend on their earnings as teachers, they must 
have a feeling of relative impoverishment. It is only hu- 
man, moreover, that they should chafe somewhat under this 
consciousness, and that they should often seek to remedy 
the difficulty by extra labor of the ‘‘ pot-boiling”” kind. It 
is in this relation of men who earn money plus intellectual 
pleasure, to men who earn chiefly money, that there is to 
be found a common justification for the contention that 
larger pay would improve the quality of teachers. It 
has been said that it would make the same men do better 
work than they now do, because it would relieve them from 
a certain feeling of depression. If this depression exists, 
it is, of course, due far more to the relative privation of 
which we have just spoken, than to any absolute privation 
that a teacher suffers. Inability to conform to a standard 
of living set by one’s associates, without doing hack work, 
is doubtless often fatal to that scientific work which pro- 
duces much for humanity but little for the men who do it. 
More pay given to the same man might, therefore, make 
a better teacher and a far greater scientist of him. 
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The claim of teachers to more pay must, however, rest on 
broader grounds than this. Larger salaries will secure better 
teachers, not merely by making the same ones better than 
they now are, but far more effectively by assorting the en- 
tire list of candidates in a more rigid way and selecting only 
those of higher quality. The great practical difficulty in 
initiating reform along this line is to know where to begin. 

With a given amount of money at their disposal, the 
managers of a school, a college or a university must do 
the best that they can with it. They must try to secure a 
sufficient number of teachers in order properly to amplify 
their courses of study. ‘They must also have teachers of 
as high quality as they can get, consistently with the 
policy of having a large enough number. Assorting the 
force more closely, without any increase of resources to 
draw upon, could only mean turning off some téachers in 
order to secure a higher quality in the survivors. Bidding 
higher for all teachers, and making no reduction in the 
number of them, would, of course, mean a financial deficit 
in the case of every institution that spends its whole income. 

Does, then, the demand for higher pay for teachers re- 
solve itself entirely into an appeal to the community to in- 
crease the resources of the schools? Would such an in- 
crease remove the difficulties in the case? Would it 
ever put teachers on the same plane of living asthe men 
who are their personal equals? In pure theory it ought 
not completely to do this ; and in practice it probably would 
not do it. With twice as much to spend as it now has, a 
college would still have to use its funds for the benefit of 
its pupils and the public. The money is given for that 
purpose, and the institution is unfaithful to a trust if it does 
not make the money go as far as possible. With more 
money to spend for teaching, it will find that its duty re- 
quires that it should get more teachers or better ones. If 
it raises its qualitative standard, it must bid for men who 
have open to them in other occupations the alternative of 
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still larger earnings than have the present teachers. The 
discrepancy between what the new men will take as 
teachers and what they might get in other pursuits will 
still exist. It is, therefore, the positive duty of a school 
to take advantage of teachers’ willingness to accept other 
inducements in lieu of pay. A teacher, moreover, cannot 
justly ask that the public shall give him as much money 
as it gives to others, besides special considerations that it 
does not give to them. Here, then, is a deadlock. How- 
ever it may grow in wealth, a college or a school must do 
all that it can for the public: it must get as good teachers 
as it can for the money. But, if it does this, it will hire 
them somewhat more cheaply than a railroad would hire 
men of similar personal qualities. The teacher, in com- 
parison with the man of business, will in consequence be 
relatively poor. 

This difficulty would be in part remedied by the selecting 
process that has been described. When achoice is offered 
between different teachers, select the one who is best as a 


teacher, whether he surpasses his rivals in the qualities 
that tell in a business life or not. This means a more 


marked differentiation of men in different occupations, 
which will result in putting into schools men who would be 
less well fitted for business positions, and vice versa. It 
means paying these men of specialized ability, not strictly 
according to a standard based on what they could have 
produced and secured elsewhere, but on what they are 
worth to the school itself, as compared with the value of 
other teachers. ‘ At bottom the general rate of teachers’ 
pay must be determined by the earning capacity of persons 
of like qualities in other callings; but special adaptations 
to a practical life, on the one hand, and to a scholarly life 
on the other, have their influence. They affect the adjust- 
ment in ways that we cannot here describe. The re- 
sult of their working is that, where schools bid high for 
teachers and get preéminently good ones, they place these 
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persons more nearly on a par with their intellectual peers, 
in regard to income, than is the average of the class to 
which they belong. 

What is the end to be hoped for? In view of all inter- 
ests, it is a raising of the standard of teaching, with such 
incidental benefit to teachers as may result from the change. 
Much improvement could be effected with no increase of 
the general resources of schools, if these resources as a 
whole could be used more economically. In the case of 
any single school, the end cannot be accomplished without 
new endowments. In the case of the school system in its 
entirety, much can be done. Hope for the immediate 
future lies in centralization. A particular school cannot go 
far in the way of cutting down the number of its teachers, 
in order to secure better ones; but organized action 
throughout the school system could do exactly that. 
It could reduce the number of its teachers without hurt- 
ing its work. It could then afford to pay higher salaries 
and get abler teachers. The state that has forty col- 
leges could get on better with ten. It could then double 
every faculty in number, and double the pay of every 
member of a faculty. It could demand very high attain- 
ments on the part of all itsteachers. It may be injurious to. 
reduce one faculty numerically ; but it may be beneficial to 
lessen the number of faculties doing similar work within a 
given area. It is an indefinitely great gain to improve the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the members of these 
faculties. 

To those who are fond of looking to the state for the re- 
moval of difficulties, the thought will suggest itself that, if 
all education were in the hands of the government, this con- 
centration might be effected quickly and remorselessly. 
But the disabilities under which public business always la- 
bors, even if there were no other objections, will prevent 
such a suggestion from being seriously considered. What 
is to be hoped for is a more general appreciation of the 
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importance of sustaining existing schools, rather than of 
creating new ones. The endowment bestowed on a school 
that is already doing well for the state, is a far better mon- 
ument than a new school thrust into a circle of old ones. 
If one wants the gratitude of posterity, as well as the pres- 
ervation of his name, he can get it by gifts that improve 
the quality of teaching and of teachers. 

Select a school that has anassured right to exist. Make 
it better ; and in doing this you incidentally help to solve the 


problem of teachers’ pay. 
Joun B. CLark 


[For further discussion of this subject see the following articles :— 

‘*Pay of College Professors,” W. R. HARPER.—Forum, Sept., 1893. 

‘* Life of a College Professor,” BLiss PErry.—Scribner’s, Oct., 1897. 

‘* Confessions of a College Professor,’’ Anon.—Scribner’s, Nov., 1897. 

‘*Economy in High Wages for Teachers,” JoHn Davipson.—Educa- 
tional Review, Feb., 1898. ‘‘ Status of the American College Professor,”’ 
ONE OF THEM.—Educational Review, Dec., 1898.] 
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II 


ITHOUT waiting for the consummation of the for- 

malities necessary for the granting of the charter, 
Dr. Johnson, on May 31, 1754, issued an ‘* Advertisement ” 
to the effect that the Trustees of the intended Seminary or 
College of New York had concluded to set up a course of 
tuition in the learned languages and in the liberal arts and 
sciences, and that he would begin tuition on the ensuing 
first of July at the vestry room in the new school house 
of Trinity Church. The announcement, after stating the 
requirements of admission, viz.: arithmetic, as far as divi- 
sion and reduction, Latin and Greek grammar, Tully’s 
Orations, the first books of Virgil’s /Eneid, and some of 
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the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John in Greek, pro- 
ceeds to set forth the objects and purposes of the College ; 
and in this statement is to be found the clearest reflection 
of Dr. Johnson’s religious, philosophical and educational 
views as relating to the future of the College. ‘¢It is to 
be understood that as to religion,” he says, ‘‘ there is no 
intention to impose on the scholars the peculiar tenets of 
any particular sect of Christians: but to inculcate upon 
their tender minds the great principles of Christianity and 
morality in which true Christians of each denomination are 
generally agreed. . . . and as to any peculiar tenets, 
every one is left to judge freely for himself.” Having 
thus announced the religious character of the College and 
avowed its absolute catholicity, Dr. Johnson set forth the 
educational design of the College, as projected in his 
mind, as follows: ‘* To instruct and perfect the Youth in the 
learned Languages and in the Arts of Reasoning exactly, 
of Writing correctly, and Speaking eloquently: And in the 
arts of Numbering and Measuring, of Surveying and Navi- 
gation, of Geography and History, of Husbandry, Com- 
merce and Government: and in the Knowledge of all Na- 
ture in the Heavens above, and in the Air, Water and 
Earth around us, and the various Kinds of Meteors, Stones, 
Mines and Minerals, Plants and Animals and of every Thing 
useful for the Comfort, the Convenience and Elegance of 
Life; in the chief Manufactures relating to any of these 
things: And finally to lead them from the Study of Nature 
to the Knowledge of themselves and of the God of Nature, 
and their Duty to Him, themselves and one another and 
every Thing that can contribute to their true Happiness, 
both here and hereafter.” 

In thus outlining the curriculum of the College, Dr. 
Johnson shows how broad was the interpretation which he 
placed upon the terms ‘* Liberal Arts and Sczences” as 
used in the charter, and indicates his intention to project 
for the College a range of education far wider and higher 
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than that of any institution then existing either in England 
or America. His description of the course at Yale as it 
existed in his time and for twenty years later has already 
been quoted, and the description applies equally to the 
studies pursued at Yale and other American colleges when 
King’s College was founded. They attempted to teach 
scarcely more than the rudiments of the classics, and only 
the first principles of philosophy and mathematics; the 
natural sciences appear to have had no place whatever. 
While Oxford and Cambridge covered a larger field and 
attained a much higher grade of scholarship, the classics 
were regarded as the chief end, as may be inferred from 
Bishop Berkley’s advice: ‘‘Let the Greek and Latin 
classics be well taught. Be this the first care as to learn- 
ing.” That Dr. Johnson was indebted to Oxford and 
Cambridge for many of his ideas, and that he planned the 
new college to a great extent upon the model of the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, is undoubtedly true. It would 
have been impossible for a man of his intelligence not to 
have been impressed by the great English universities ; but 
in building upon their foundations, he planned a superstruc- 
ture which should include the study of history, government, 
and the laws of commerce, and of the whole range of the 
natural sciences, from astronomy to mining, as well as of the 
learned languages and mathematics. In this he evinced 
an originality and far-sightedness which fairly entitles him 
to the credit of having been the first in this country, if not 
in England, to suggest the idea of the modern university. 
In King’s College, as it has developed into Columbia Uni- 
versity, is to be found the realization of Dr. Johnson’s 
early prospectus, and the prospectus contains the sug- 
gestion of almost all the varied lines of study and re- 
search that are embraced in the university of to-day. The 
fact that more than a century has been required to attain 
this development but serves to indicate how far in advance 
of his times was the author of the prospectus; and it may 
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fairly be said of him, not only that ‘* he made King’s Col- 
lege possible,” but that he laid the foundation for the Uni- 
versity which it has since become. Unfavorable circum- 
stances and lack of public appreciation long delayed 
the execution of his design; but it is evident from the 
inner history of the College that Dr. Johnson’s idea of 
creating an institution of broader scope than that of the 
colleges then existing influenced the policy of the Gover- 
nors, and subsequently of the Trustees, long years after 
his death. The series of attempts on the part of the 
Trustees, made in 1787, in 1810, in 1830, and again in 
1857, to reorganize the College on a broader and finally 
upon a university basis, presents a chain of events so closely 
connected as to make it apparent that the original purpose, 
though perhaps scarcely recognized, continued to be a 
potent factor in the minds of Dr. Johnson’s successors, un- 
til the policy of expansion which he advocated in 1754 
found its full expression in the university organization 
effected in 1890. 

For the realization of his ideal, Dr. Johnson must have 
looked to the far future ; for, when he met his first class of 
eight students, he was the sole instructor, and during his 
presidency he never had more than two assistants. The 
course of study which he proposed for immediate adoption 
was, therefore, necessarily very much limited, but it offered 
a firm and sure foundation. As set forth in the Statutes 
adopted in 1755, it was as follows: 

‘‘The business of the first year shall be to go on and 
perfect their studies in the Latin and Greek Classics, and 
go over a system of Rhetoric, Geography and Chronology, 
and such as are designed for the Pulpit shall also study 
Hebrew. The business of the second and third years 
shall be, after a small system of Logic, to study the Mathe- 
matics and the Mathematical and Experimental Philosophy 
in all the severall branches of it, with Agriculture and Mer- 
chandise, together with something of the Classics and 
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Criticism all the while. The fourth year is to be devoted 
to the studies of Metaphysics, Logic and Moral Philosophy 
with something of Criticism and the Chief Principles of Law 
and Government, together with History, Sacred and Pro- 
fane. The pupils, in each of their terms, shall be obliged, 
at such times as the President shall appoint, to make 
exercise in the severall branches of learning, suitable 
to their standing both in Latin and English, such as Dec- 
lamations and Dissertations, on various questions, pro 
and con, and frequently Theses and Syllogistic Reason- 
ings.” 

Among the text-books used were the Manual of Logic 
and Metaphysics and the System of Morality, which Dr. 
Johnson wrote for the assistance of his sons while they 
were undergraduates. He gives as his reason for publishing 
the former work the usefulness of such manuals to begin- 
ners, making it possible ‘* to at once behold, as it were in 
miniature, the objects, boundaries, ends and uses of each 
of the sciences; their foundation in the nature of things, 
the natural order in which they lie and their several rela- 
tions and connections. . . As in the natural world one can- 
not have a just notion of any particular country without 
considering its situation in relation to the whole globe, nor 
of any particular globe without considering its situation in 
rélation to the whole system; so in the intellectual world 
neither can we have a just notion of any particular science 
without considering it as it stands related to the whole 
circle of learning and the general end pursued through the 
whole?” Such being his point of view, it can well be in- 
ferred that Dr. Johnson’s enthusiastic love of knowledge 
would enable him—as it did—to offer his students a power- 
ful intellectual stimulus. He also devoted much energy to ef- 
fecting the proper organization of the College. Having 
been consulted as to the draft of the Charter, and having 
taken an active part in securing it, avery large part of the 
work of giving to the College material form and of raising 
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funds for its support seems to have devolved upon him. Ap- 
parently he met with many difficulties at the outset, for he 
wrote to his son: j‘* Nothing, I assure you, would have in- 
duced me to endure it, but the hopes of rendering the little re- 
mainder of my life more useful to mankind and especially in 
laying a foundation for sound learning and true religion in 
the rising and future generations.” This was during his first 
year of office; but towards the end of that period the 
affairs of the College became more prosperous, liberal 
subscriptions and benefactions were received, and the ar- 
rival of the new Governor of the Province, Sir Charles 
Hardy, who took early occasion to show himself a warm 
friend of the College, finally discouraged the efforts of its 
opponents. Money was secured for the erection of a 
building ; and the cornerstone, now preserved in the Trus- 
tees’ Room in the Library, was laid by Sir Charles Hardy, 
on August 23, 1756. 

This occasion was celebrated by a procession which in- 
cluded the officers of the Province, as well as the Gov- 
ernors, instructors, and students of the College, and was 
followed by a banquet at the ‘‘ Province Arms.” Dr. John- 
son made an address, concluding with the invocation: 
‘‘May God Almighty grant that this College, thus happily 
founded, may ever be enriched with His blessing; that it 
may increase and flourish, and be carried to its entire per- 
fection ; and to the glory of His name, to the advancement 
of His true Religion and good literature, and to the greatest 
advantage of the public weal, to all posterities forever- 
more.” 

At this time, Dr. Johnson had the assistance of a tutor, 
Mr. Leonard Cutting ; and shortly afterwards Mr. Daniel 
Treadwell, a graduate of Harvard, was appointed profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural philosophy. ‘There were 
then thirty students in the College. The first Commence- 
ment was held on June 21, 1758, and ‘‘ such was the in- 
terest manifested in the new institution that a new impulse 
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seemed to be given to its prosperity.” A year of enforced 
absence, caused by the prevalence of smallpox in the city 
and the death of his wife, interrupted Dr. Johnson’s ser- 
vices to the College, much to its detriment. Upon his re- 
turn, the building was so far completed that he moved into 
it and ‘‘ set up housekeeping and tuition there ;” and at the 
same time the students ‘‘ began to lodge and mess therein.” 
Evidently the social life of the College was modelled upon 
that of Oxford. Rooms were provided for the students ; 
and they were required to live in the College, to ‘‘ dine 
regularly in the publick Hall,” and to procure and wear a 
‘* proper academical Habit.” The old Oxford system of 
‘* gates” was also adopted, and students were forbidden 
to be out after nine o’clock in winter and ten o’clock in 
summer. That the gate was not always effectual may be 
inferred from the rule ‘‘ that each student who shall pre- 
sume to go out or come in through the fence of the College, 
or over it, shall be subject to the above Penalty” (a sum- 
mons before the Governors). The first statutes were very 
stringent, and imposed penalties for all imaginable offences, 
from cock-fighting to ‘*‘ contemptuous language ;” but ap- 
parently the President was not very strict in his enforce- 
ment of them, for he appears to have been criticized by 
the Governors for his ** tenderness and lenity in discipline.” 

Dr. Johnson now renewed his educational work and also 
his efforts to raise money for the College, preparing ad- 
dresses to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
making urgent appeals, with some success, to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and to his personal 
friends in England. Owing to the death of Mr. Tread- 
well he now had but one assistant, and he found his duties 
very exacting. ‘‘For exercise,” he says, ‘‘I run fre- 
quently up garret, besides walking a great deal the length 
of my two rooms, by which I tire myself at least once a 
day; which, with five recitations (lectures we call them), 
two of which are equal to two sermons, seem exercise 
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enough to answer the end. Indeed, I am obliged to live 
very laboriously.” 

The struggle to secure the charter apparently, exhausted 
the energy of many of the Governors, for Dr. Johnson 
found them less active than he had hoped in pushing the 
interests of the College, and probably also somewhat lack- 
ing in sympathy with his progressive views. In February, 
1762, he wrote to his son: 

‘‘The stupidity of many of our Gov’rs. is such that it 
looks as if they would let their College come to nothing in 
spite of all that I can do to save it. T'wo attempts we had 
to get meetings before we could get a board, which you 
know must be 15. The third time we had as much too 
many. Oliver and Jemmy” (referring to Oliver De 
Lancey and James Livingston), ‘‘ who had not been at a 
meeting before, these 2 or 3 years, whom as soon as I saw 
them I suggested designed no good. The question was, 
whether we should send for Mr. Cooper, whom the Arch- 
bishop had recommended. None objected against him for 
his youth, or the Doubt about his preaching. But what 
need of so many tutors for so few scholars? and how could 
they provide salaries, etc., etc.—when not one soul of 
them could ever be prevailed upon to ask Kilby or Gen’l. 
Amherst, etc., for any Benefaction—nor would they now 
talk a word of any scheme for getting more money, though 
it was urged that they might undoubtedly have got 5 or 
10,000 pd. if they had been active and might yet, within 
a year or two, if they would stir in it. Oliver talked of 
his expecting I was to resign when they sent for another. 
Mr. Barclay, &c., urged that no such thing was tho’t of 
when they wrote to the A’Bp, and that they only aimed at 
an assistant tutor. I told him I never tho’t of resigning 
until after the 3 years were up, nor would I then, without 
some reasonable consideration. So after raising all the 
difficulties he (Oliver) could, off he went. After which 
we came to a vote, and notwithstanding that they had 
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unanimously wrote so earnestly to the A’Bp. to provide 
for them, we had but a slender majority for sending for 
Mr. Cooper, which, however, was at last done, . . And 
now here comes Dr. Smith, of Philadelphia, going home 
(to England) to beg for their College, so we have lost an 
opportunity for that, at least for 2 or 3 years. Such are 
our stupid doings. However, I hope Mr. Cooper’s com- 
ing may reanimate them, and after all things may in time 
turn out right. But in truth if any one would do any good 
to N. York, it must be in spite of, their teeth !” 

In the course of a few months, however, matters took a 
more favorable turn, and, on May 3, 1762, Dr. Johnson 
wrote : 

‘*The Gov’rs of our College are of late much revived, 
and I hope things will go on with better spirit for the 
future than they have of late, having got some new mem- 
bers that seem men of zeal and activity, and we are about 
employing a young gentleman going home (to England), 
to endeavor to solicit benefactions, which I hope may much 
enlarge our funds.” 

The Governors who were elected about this time were: 
John Chambers, Henry Cuyler, James Duane, and William 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling. Of these, James Duane, at 
least, fully realized Dr. Johnson’s hopes; for he took an 
active interest in King’s College, and subsequently in 
Columbia, serving as the first chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, from 1787 to 1795. The ‘‘ young gentleman” 
referred to in this letter is Dr. James Jay, who was com- 
missioned to raise subscriptions for the College in England. 
Arriving in England about the same time as Dr. Smith, 
representing the Philadelphia College (now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), it was thought best by the friends 
of the two colleges to unite their efforts, and through their 
combined influence a royal brief was obtained. To this 
Dr. Johnson referred in the following letter of October 18, 
1762: ‘*I have glorious news for my College. The 
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A’Bp. offered an address to the King and upon occasion 
of the Birth of the young Prince, he called a grand coun- 
cil and published upon their advice a Brief, wherein the 
A’Bp. was ordered to direct all the Bishops to order each 
of his Clergy to direct their Church wardens throughout 
the Kingdom to make a collection from Door to Door, to 
be divided between the 2 colleges of N. York and Phila- 
delphia, which I think cannot fail of getting a good sum, I 
hope at least 10,000£ each.” This expectation was not 
fully realized, but during the next few years the College 
received some £6,000, as the proceeds of the brief. 

In 1761, Mr. Harpur had been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Treadwell; and shortly after the letter last quoted was 
written, Myles Cooper arrived in America, and was ap- 
pointed professor of moral philosophy upon the recommen- 
dation of the Archbishop of Canterbury. That Dr. John- 
son offered his new associate and prospective successor a 
cordial welcome is evidenced by a letter from the Arch- 
bishop, in which he said: ‘I must not omit to tell you . 
that Mr. Cooper, in the only letter I have had from him, 
dated December 2, 1762, expresses, in the strongest 
manner, his sense of the numberless civilities and acts of 
kindness which he saith he hath received from you.” 

The accession of Mr. Cooper brought some relief to Dr. 
Johnson; but his retirement was hastened by another out- 
break of smallpox, and on March 1, 1763, he tendered his 
resignation to the Governors. At the very meeting at 
which his resignation was received, the draft of a new 
‘* plan of education ”—which had, no doubt, been prepared 
largely by Dr. Johnson, and which may therefore be con- 
sidered his last official act—was laid before the Governors. 
As illustrating the expansion of the educational work of 
the College during the nine years of Dr. Johnson’s admin- 
istration, it is quoted at length: 


‘* First Year.—Sallust’s Histories; Czsar’s Commentaries; Ovid's 
Metamorphoses; Virgil’s Eclogues; Asop’s Fables; Lucian’s Dialogues ; 
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Greek Testament; Grotus de Veritate; Cornelius Nepos; Latin and 
Greek Grammars; translations into Latin and English; English and 
Latin Themes. 

** Second Year.—Cicero’s De Officiis; Quintus Curtius; Terence’s 
Commentaries; Ovid’s Epistles; Virgil’s AZ2neid and Georgics; Greek 
Testament continued; Epictetus Encleiridion; Xenophon’s Anabasis; 
Farnab.; Epig.; Wallis’s Locia—Sanderson Composition; Johnson’s 
Noetica; Rhetoric; Restrictions to learn the Art of Speaking: Transla- 
tions into Latin and English continued; Latin Themes; Latin and 
English Verses. 

‘* Third Year.—Cicero’s Orations; Quintilian’s Institutes; Pliny’s 
Epistles: Works of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius: Works of Hor- 
ace; Aristotle’s Ethics and Poetry; Plato’s Dialogues; Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia; Idyls of Theocritus ; Homer’s Iliad; Johnson’s Compendium of 
Ethics ; Whitbey & Hutcheson’s Ethics; Hutcheson’s Metaphysics; Syllo- 
gistical Disputations in Latin, in the Hall; Latin Themes; English Es- 
says; Latin and English Verses and Repetitions, continued. 

‘* Fourth Year.—Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations; Livy and Tacitus 
(Histories); Lucan’s Pharsalia; Satires of Juvenal and Persius; Plautus’ 
Comedies; Homer’s Odyssey; Tragedies of Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aeschylus; Thucydides’ History; Herodotus’ History ; Longinus de Sub- 
limitate; Demosthenes’ Orations; Dionysius Halicarnessensis; Iso- 
crates; Hebrew Grammar and Biblical Hebrew; Grotius: de jure belli et 
pacis, or Pudendorf; Hutcheson’s Moral Philosophy; Metaphysics, to be 
continued; Latin Themes and Declamation; Philosophical Essays in 
English and Latin, and Latinand English Verses; Disputations in the 
Hall and Repetitions, continued. 


Such is the record of Dr. Johnson’s brief but most pro- 
lific administration—prolific not only in the results actually 
accomplished, but far more so in laying the foundations of 
a great and broad institution of learning. 

That Dr. Johnson’s services were appreciated by the Gov- 
ernors of the College (though probably not to the extent 
which they merited) and that his resignation was much re- 
gretted, is indicated by the correspondence which passed 
between them, and by the action of the Governors in sub- 
sequently voting him a pension. He, on his part, contin- 
ued his interest in the College ; and his biographer says of 
him that, upon attending the annual commencement in 
1766, ‘* it afforded him unspeakable satisfaction to find the 
College in a prosperous condition and the graduating class 
the largest hitherto sent forth.” This was the last com- 
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mencement at which he was present; for upon his resigna- 
tion as President he resumed the charge of his parish in 
Stratford, and his remaining years were devoted to his ex- 
tensive correspondence concerning the affairs of the Church 
and particularly in advocating the establishment of the 
American episcopacy. For this object he labored as earn- 
estly as he had done to establish the College, and with the 
accomplishment of these two great results his name must 
always be inseparably associated. The fact that one of 
the earliest American bishops, Samuel Provoost, was one 
of Dr. Johnson’s first pupils, seems to connect his two 
greatest interests in a peculiarly fitting manner. Upon 
Provoost, and upon the other students of King’s College 
who sat under his teaching, Dr. Johnson’s influence must 
have been at least as strong as we know it was upon his 
contemporaries. The genial personality, the kindly sym- 
pathy, which made the good old doctor so beloved by his 
friends, must have made him beloved by his students. 
They were a remarkable group—Jay and Provoost, Liv- 
ingston and Verplanck, Benson and Harrison; and men of 
such intelligence and capacity as they afterwards proved 
themselves to be, must have gained much from the teach- 
ing and example of such an instructor as Johnson, so that 
for the influence which he exerted upon them, and through 
them upon his country’s history, as well as for his efforts 
towards the establishment of the American episcopacy and 
the founding of King’s College, both Church and State 
have cause to hold his memory in grateful remembrance. 

‘* He died as he had lived, with great serenity and com- 
posure of mind,” on January 6, 1772. 

The original draft of his epitaph, written by his succes- 
sor, Myles Cooper, has fortunately been preserved among 
the College records, and is reproduced on the next page. 
Though expressed in somewhat florid language it scarcely 
exaggerates the virtues which it commemorates. 

Joun B. Pine 
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THE COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 


HE distinguished réle played by the Columbia Law 
School, from its foundation in 1858 to the beginning 
of the present decade, is a brilliant chapter in the history 
of legal education in this country. For many years the 
first of American schools of law, in numbers and in reputa- 
tion, she was the fruitful mother of other similar schools 
which grew up inher nurture and admonition. The story 
of this notable educational achievement was told, once for 
all, in the first volume of Zhe Green Bag, by the protag- 
onist of the drama—Professor Theodore W. Dwight. It 
would not do to recapitulate that story. This article has 
a more modest purpose. It aims only to show how eagerly 
the old school has drunk the new wine of the new educa- 
tion, and how generously it has responded to the stimulus 
thus imparted. 

The installation of Columbia University in its new and 
permanent home on the Manhattan Acropolis—an event 
full of interest and hopeful augury to all men of light and 
leading—is justly regarded as marking an era in the history 
of the law school. It was, perhaps, fitting thatthe first stage 
in the evolution of the new ideas, the period of Sturm und 
Drang, should be felt and spent in the old environment, 
with the roar of the railroad on one side and the reverbera- 
tions of the city’s traffic on the other. It is surely no less 
fitting that the successful working of the new forces should 
be celebrated, and the peaceful conquests assured to them 
be won, on the historic heights which the wisdom of the 
fathers has consecrated to learning. Here, lifted high 
above the teeming millions of the great city, with the roar 
of their mighty industrial life transmuted into distant mu- 
sic, with the eternal hills and the mighty waters environing 
it, will the Columbia Law School fulfil her destiny for 
ages to come. What more appropriate time could there 
be for a description of the schoo] and its situation! 
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As the body is more than the meat that sustains it, and 
the soul more than the raiment that clothes it, so is the stu- 
dent and teaching body of a school more than its ma- 
terial equipment, and the spirit that inspires it more than its 
architecture. But as we meet and know a man’s raiment 
and outward form before we learn the fashion of his soul, 
so is it seemly that we glance with decent curiosity at the 
home of the law school before evoking the spirit that 
dwells there. All the world knows that the new library 
building of the University is the gift of President Low, but 
few know how far the reality outruns the description of 
the gift. For this great building, which stands in the 
center of the University group, shelters under its capacious 
roof not only the University library, but the libraries, lecture 
rooms and offices of three of the great University schools. 
It is the law school, the school of political science and the 
school of philosophy as well as the library of the Univer- 
sity. The law school occupies the north wing of the 
library building. This wing is a building one hundred 
and twenty feet in length by forty-sixth feet in width and 
four stories in height. The basement is given up to the 
uses of the students, for club-rooms, smoking room, etc., 
and to the use of the law library as a stack-room. On 
the main or library floor is the large and well-lighted 
reading-room (37x62 feet), conveniently furnished with 
reading and writing tables and chairs. The walls are 
lined with the books most in demand, to which the students 
have free access, while trained attendants and a book-lift 
bring the contents of the book-stack within easy reach. 
The stack-room itself is furnished with tables and chairs 
for the use of professors and others pursuing special work. 

On one side of the reading-room is the office of the dean 
of the law school, and on the other a large and commo- 
dious students’ conference-room, fitted with tables, chairs, 
and lockers for books and papers. On the floor above are 
the rooms of the professors, which open upon the gallery 
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of the reading-room, as well as upon the corridor, and on 
the upper floor are the lecture rooms, the largest of which 
has a seating capacity of 254. These rooms, lighted 
mainly or exclusively from above, with absolute freedom 
from external noises, with their ample space and conven- 
ient arrangement, are ideally suited to their purpose. 
Indeed, in all the arrangements of the school there is a 
, degree of comfort and of studied ease from which the 
spaciousness of the building and the largeness of the scale 
on which it has been planned do not in the least detract. 
The law school is none the less fortunate in the beauty and 
magnificence of its abode that these qualities are not the 
necessary or usual concomitants of an abode of learning, 
but are the accidental advantages of its situation in the visi- 
ble center of the life of the University. It shares, there- 
fore, in a magnificence which it could not hope alone to 
have achieved. But the library lends more than its chaste 
and elevated beauty to the law school. The admirable 
facilities of the general library of the University are so near 
and easy of accesss that no thoughtful student can remain 
unaffected by its proximity. The ‘still air of delightful 
studies” breathes through rooms that might otherwise 
gain too exclusively a professional atmosphere. The law 
student, in going to and from his lecture-room, passes open 
doors within which courses in philosophy, history and 
political science are given, rooms where the collections 
of books appropriate to those studies are temptingly dis- 
played, and, if his mouth is made to water by the sight of 
this banquet of learning, he has only to enter and fall to. 
These outward changes in the circumstances of the school 
are symbolical of the transformation which it has under- 
gone within. From a large group of unrelated hearers 
attracted by a powerful personality, it has grown into a 
compact student-body, full of ardor, fruitful in achieve- 
ment. From a body of disciples, sitting at the feet of their 
Gamaliel, they have become an organized band of scientific 
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workers, calling no man Rabbi, acknowledging no master 
but the Truth, claiming no conquest which is not the reward 
of their own effort. Inthe days of which Professor Dwight 
wrote, in the article already referred to, the students came 
trooping from their homes and offices to attend the daily 
lecture, and, the lecture concluded, dispersed to the four 
quarters of the city as they had come. To-day the lectures 
are but incidents in the work of the day, gathering and co- 
érdinating work already done and stimulating to further 
labor—the real workshop of the school, the library, being 
thronged with earnest students from morning till night. 
Nor is this an idealized or overdrawn picture. Such an 
atmosphere is not created in a day, but once established, it 
tends to its own perpetuity and more perfect working. Like 
all stimulating conditions, it sets in motion both selective 
and coercive processes—rejecting and expelling foreign na- 
tures, bringing those that are capable of reacting to its stim- 
ulus into more perfect conformity with itself. The lazy, 
indifferent youth, who is studying law because it is the 
thing to do, or because his father and grandfather before 
him were lawyers, feels the shock and, with amused sur- 
prise, realizes that he must either go with the current or 
swim ashore. He is in much the frame of mind of the 
immortal Alice in the land of the Red Queen when she 
learned that in that country it was necessary to run at the 
top of her speed in order to stay where she was. So if 
our student has the blood of heroes and of lawyers in his 
veins, he so runs as not to be ashamed. Perhaps the earnest 
student, whether he comes from the college, the counting- 
room or the law-office, feels the atmospheric change with 
an equal surprise, but in his case the process of acclimatiza- 
tion is neither long nor painful. He quickly realizes that 
he is now, perhaps for the first time in his life, in his proper 
element, and that the days and years are only too short for 
the conquests that stretch in a glittering line before him. 
But it should be said that the surprise of the earnest student 
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is due in large measure to the discovery that the law is not 
the dry and uninteresting study that he had forebodingly 
pictured it to be. A philosopher would have told him— 
but philosophers are scarce and, like prophets, are not con- 
sulted for their oracles by those who know them best—that 
there are no dry and unattractive studies ; that all the fruits 
of the human spirit are, in a large view, equally valuable 
and equally attractive ; that the difference between the Sa- 
hara and Omar’s rose garden is merely one of treatment, and 
that the delight of the student in his work will be in exact 
proportion (would it not be more accurate to say in geo- 
metrical ratio?) to the ardor and the manner of his pursuit. 
So our student learns, what many of the readers of this 
article have happily long known, that law is of all studies 
the most fascinating ; that, instead of being the result of the 
perverted energy of ingenious minds (as there be some 
would have us believe), it is the secreted wisdom of human 
society applied to its current affairs ; that it is not a conge- 
ries of rules and maxims to be drearily conned by rote and 
committed indifferently to the memory or the note book 
(equally valuable in either place), but a body of living prin- 
ciples, first seen in their beginning in the bursting seed, 
unfolding in bud and leaf and flower before his eager eyes, 
shaping themselves anew to suit the changing conditions 
of human society, to be further shaped and developed by 
his future labors in behalf of hiskind. He learns, further, 
that law is not a mass of learning whose parts are unrelated 
or but loosely articulated, but a true body of science, every 
branch of which is in organic relation to every other, the 
whole of which is instinct with the same life, draws its 
nourishment from the same wells of experience, is in every 
part the result of the same creative impulse of the human 
spirit. Law dry, unattractive to a student who studies it 
in this spirit! The only danger is that this vital chemistry, 
wherein the spiritual forces of the race are distilled, may 


be too absorbing, that nothing else may seem worthy of 
his attention. 
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Such an atmosphere of high endeavor—in which indo- 
lence shrinks away, indifference withers and a sense of 
individual responsibility and zeal for learning are the con- 
trolling influences—could arise only as the response of the 
student body to the ideals set before them. The spirit in 
which the student is taught to regard the object of his de- 
votion has been indicated above. His teacher, from a 
pedagogical point of view, regards the law neither as a 
body of esoteric doctrine, to whose secret only the elect 
can penetrate, nor, on the other hand, as a collection of 
working rules which any clever craftsman can learn to 
handle, but as a venerable body of scientific doctrine, re- 
pelling only the light-minded and profane, but yielding its 
treasures to all earnest seekers. He believes that this learn- 
ing, like all high doctrine, is a discipline as well as a code, 
an art as well as a science, and that he only can become 
its master who gives himself up to it to be shaped and con- 
formed by it into its own likeness. He is convinced that 
this learning cometh not, like the kingdom of heaven, 
without observation, but only as the reward of profound and 
diligent and unwearying application. He believes, too, 
that a science which has one root running back through the 
centuries to the springs of our history, and the other taking 
hold on all the ramified experience of our social life, can 
be understood and known—root and branch—as a mas- 
ter must know it, only by him who knows it both histor- 
ically and practically, who has traced it in its past growth 
and also studied it in its practical application to the con- 
cerns of to-day. He is fully persuaded that such a body 
of doctrine cannot be adequately dealt with in one year, 
nor in two, even by the most devoted student, nor in a dozen 
years by the student who comes to his task with a divided 
allegiance. Accordingly, he claims the whole period of 
the student’s apprenticeship and exacts during the whole of 
that time the whole of the student’s energy and devotion. 
He is not disposed to question the great benefits which the 
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busy law clerk may derive from properly directed study 
under trained and accomplished teachers, but he sees that 
such a course has no reference to his ideal and knows that 
it is not for him. And as freely as he has received, so 
freely does he give. He yields ungrudging assent to the 
proposition that such devotion as he exacts from the student 
requires an equal devotion and an equally exclusive service 
from the teacher. Indeed, he cannot bring himself to be- 
lieve that the conditions of such a service as this can be 
adequately met by the ministrations of the busy lawyer, 
whose best energies are necessarily given to the practice of 
an exacting profession. On the contrary, he magnifies his 
office, knowing it to be a complete sphere of activity, call- 
ing for the exercise of his highest faculties; demanding, 
for success, the same exclusive devotion that every high 
vocation exacts of its votaries. It would be strange, indeed, 
if this ideal of law and of service, this codperation of stu- 
dent and teaching body to the noble ends of learning, had 
failed to bring forth fruits of the spirit such as have been 
described above. 

- The outward changes which have marked this renascence 
of the law school have been many and important. Per- 
haps the most significant has been the extension and devel- 
opment of the curriculum. A decade ago the course of 
study was comprehended in a daily lecture (counting as 
seven and one-half hours per week) extending over two 
years; to-day the student in his first year has fourteen 
hours a week, in his second year has twenty-three hours 
offered him (fourteen of which are required), and in his 
third year twenty-six hours (of which fourteen are re- 
quired). The work required for the degree is, therefore, 
nearly three times as great to-day as it was at the begin- 
ning of the decade, while the amount of work offered to-day 
is more than four times as great as it was then. Along 
with this expansion and enrichment of the curriculum has 
gone on a corresponding codrdination of subjects. To- 
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day the course is, in a sense, graded, presenting a steady 
development from the beginning tothe end. This devel- 
opment is from simple to complex, from less to more diffi- 
cult—partly, also, from the theoretical to the practical. The 
topics are so arranged as to throw light one upon another, or 
so as to serve as introductions to one another. Certain sub- 
jects of great scope and importance—like real property and 
equity—are carried progressively through the three years 
of the course, the training of each year fitting the student 
for the more difficult applications of his subject in the en- 
suing year. With the same purpose the practice courses— 
such as evidence, code pleading and practice, etc.—are de- 
ferred to such time as the student shall have gained con- 
siderable familiarity with legal doctrine; and it is then that 
the greatest emphasis is placed on the work of the moot 
courts and upon the statutory and other peculiar develop- 
ments of New York law. 

It is thus possible to give the practice courses more and 
more the character of an office apprenticeship,—more com- 
prehensive, it is believed, than is usually afforded the be- 
ginner in a busy law office,—pleadings, petitions, orders 
and other papers being actually drawn by the students and 
criticised in the class. This practical experience, gained 
under the direction of the professor having the practice 
courses in charge, is admirably supplemented by the work 
of the numerous club courts, organized and conducted by 
the students, which, beginning in the first year, reach 
their greatest activity and highest efficiency in the second 
and third years. The natural development of the curricu- 
lum, believed to have been attained in its present arrange- 
ment, has thus been found to result in a similar develop- 
ment of the mind of the student and of his practical ability 
to apply the learning to which he has devoted himself. 

The extent and variety of the courses offered, as well as 
the progressive character of the curriculum, are indicated 
by the following table: 
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FIRST YEAR 
Hours Per Week 
Contracts, 4 
Criminal Law, Professor Houston 2 
Domestic Relations and Law of Persons,...Mr. Stone I 
Elements of Jurisprudence, Professor Keener. 
Equity : Origin and Nature of Equity, 
Bills of Peace, Interpleader, Quia ,Timet, 
Removal of Cloud upon Title, Professor Keener 
Real and Personal Property: Tenures, Estates, Con- 
veyancing, Nature and Incidents of Ownership, 
Landlord and Tenant, Professor Kirchwey 
Professor Burdick. 
Common Law Pleading and Practice, 
Professor Houston 


SECOND YEAR 
Agency, Professor Canfield 
Bailments and Carriers, Professor Houston 
Equity : Jurisdiction over Torts, Trusts,..Prof. Keener 
Negotiable Paper,. Professor Burdick 
Quasi Contracts, Professor Kirchwey 
Real and Personal Property: Easments, Covenants 
affecting Land, Watercourses, Public Rights, etc., 
Professor Kirchwey 
Sales of Personal Property,. Professor Burdick. 
Insurance, 
Equity Pleading and Practice, Mr. Stone 
Administrative Law,............ ....-Professor Goodnow 
Comparative Constitutional Law,...Professor Burgess 
Institutes of Roman Law,....Professor Munroe Smith 


THIRD YEAR 


Corporations, Professor Keener 
Equity: Jurisdiction over Contracts, Account, Equi- 
table Conversion, Professor Keener 
Evidence, 
Mortgage, Professor Kirchwey 
Partnership, Professor Burdick 
Real and Personal Property: Conditions, Future , 
Estates, Priorities, Restraints on Alienation, 
Perpotuities, C6.,...0.0cccccccseees Professor Kirchwey 
Suretyship, -Professor Burdick 
Wills and Administration, Professor Houston 
Bankruptcy, Professor Houston 
Doctrines Peculiar to New York Law: Trusts, 
Powers, Perpetuities, Charitable Devises, etc., ...... 
Professor Canfield 
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Hours Per Week 

Code Pleading and Practice, ; 2 
Office Practice, 

Comparative Jurisprudence, Professor Munroe Smith 

Conflict of Private Law,.......Professor Munroe Smith 
International Law, Professor Moore 
Municipal Corporations,............Professor Goodnow 

Taxation, Professor Goodnow 


Hardly second in importance to this reform of the cur- 
riculum has been the steady raising of the standard of ad- 
mission to the school. The student who presents himself 
for admission to the first-year class to-day must show sub- 
stantially the training and acquirements of a college sopho- 
more, either by the presentation of an appropriate certificate 
of the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
or by passing the regular examination for admission to the 
sophomore class of Columbia College. But what has 
been accomplished in that direction is but earnest of what 
will be. The policy of the school was prefigured in the 
report of President Low to the Trustees of the University 
in 1895, when he said: ‘* I conceive it to be the duty of an 
endowed university to contribute to the professions as large 
a body as may be of men as broadly and as highly 
trained as possible. There will always be schools in which 
the men without a preliminary liberal training can get as 
good professional instruction as they can profit by; but un- 
less the endowed universities base their professional work 
upon this preliminary liberal training, professional educa- 
tion in the United States will never reach the level to 
which it ought to attain. I conceive, therefore, that it 
should be Columbia’s policy, slowly, if you please, but 
steadily, to raise the requirements for admission to all her 
professional schools until a liberal training, equivalent to 
the old-time college course, is demanded as a condition for 
admission to every one of them. I hope such a declara- 
tion of policy may shortly be made. I think it would give 
consistency to our own development, and be of service to 
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the cause of higher education throughout the United 
States.” 

This wise and prophetic hope has been realized, for the 
Law School, much sooner than its most sanguine friends 
would have ventured to predict. Upon the unanimous 
recommendation of the Faculty of Law and the University 
Council, the Trustees, considering that the time had now 
arrived for putting the Law School in its destined and 
proper place in the university scheme as a graduate school, 
on the 9th of January, 1899, passed a resolution providing 
‘*that on and after June 30, 1903, admission to the Law 
School be limited to students who have already taken their 
first degree.” It is not necessary to dwell upon the signifi- 
cance of this action as an index of the current of tendency 
which is carrying the University forward on its bosom, nor 
yet upon its importance to the cause of legal education in 
America. These signs of the time are so plain that he 
who runs can read them. To the Law School itself 
the new policy cannot fail to be in the highest degree 
stimulating and beneficial. It can hardly be doubted that 
the generous and ambitious spirits who go forth year by 
year from the colleges of our land will flock in increasing 
numbers to a school so richly endowed, whose functions 
and duties are so nobly conceived, and that these will in 
their turn, by their quickened ardor and trained intelli- 
gence, still more enrich the abounding life of the Uni- 
versity. When it is considered that this notable educa- 
tional achievement is coincident with an unprecedented 
development of the University on its material side, it bears 
striking testimony to the marvelous vitality and strength 
of the institution, as well as to the hopeful spirit which 
guides her destinies. 

It is not proposed in this article to enter into the weari- 
some controversy over methods of legal education. Per- 
haps the Columbia Law School has contributed her share 
to that controversy. At any rate, she is inclined to believe 
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that there has been enough of it, and that the propagation 
of the faith that she holds calls for other and more persua- 
sive methods than that of controversy. It is in this spirit 
that, when questioned as to her secret, she says, ‘* Come 
and see,” and points to the work that she is doing. Do 
men gather grapes from thorns? Perhaps it is only fair 
to add that she boasts no secret save the open one of un- 
fettered thought—that she knows of no ‘‘ method” but that 
of free inquiry. ‘‘ But she uses cases?” Surely. But 
be not deceived. She does not use them to conjure with. 
As the sources of the law she finds the reports the most 
fruitful and stimulating, as well as the most authoritative, 
collection of material for study and discussion, but she 
does not make a fetish of them. Cases, text-books, lec- 
tures, briefs, statutes, the wisdom of the wise, the folly of 
the foolish—all is grist for her mill. The first of the 
articles of her faith runs thus: ‘* The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” Her most ardent apostles have been 
among the first to recognize the truth that there is a diver- 
sity of gifts even in the household of faith—that the strong 
man forges his own weapon, and that the method of the 
true teacher is as native to his own genius, as much a part 
of himself, as incapable of communication or of trans- 
mission to another, as is the method by which his brain 
secretes thought. The one point of agreement among the 
teachers of law in Columbia is upon the condition of free 
inquiry, tempered by rational discussion and criticism; 
and upon this point there is no difference of opinion among 
true teachers anywhere. 

It is a grateful task to bear witness to the appreciation 
which the revivifying influence of the school has received. 
Its material prosperity has kept pace with its internal de- 
velopment, the membership having grown steadily in num- 
bers and in character. The following table will show the 
increase in numbers in the four years from 1893 to 1898, 
the proportion of college graduates in the school having 
in that time increased from 42 to 62 per cent. 
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Enrolment of Students. 
a ot 
247 265 323 357 366 

It would be vain in a paper like the present to attempt 
to indicate the forces of which the present Columbia Law 
School is the product. There is, however, one potent 
influence so immediate and controlling that no consider- 
ation of the Columbia Law School and its development 
can be had without including it, and that is the rise of 
Columbia University. It seems but yesterday that the 
name, Columbia College, was used as the common desig- 
nation of a group of unrelated academic and professional 
schools. ‘To-day the institution is recognized, the world 
over, as perhaps the most characteristic university of the 
western world. It is too plain for demonstration that such 
a revival of learning as this paper has portrayed could not 
be an isolated phenomenon. Nor, indeed, could it have 
taken root and flourished without favoring influences from 
the outside, nor otherwise than in a wide area of stimulating 
conditions. The spirit of free inquiry—testing all things, 
holding fast only that which is good—to which the law 
school attributes its successful growth: what is it, after all, 
but the university spirit, which has taken the disjecta mem- 
bra of the old Columbia and re-created them into a form 
of beauty, breathing into them the breath of life. And if 
the law school has contributed her share to this revival, 
she has in her turn been powerfully stimulated by the re- 
generating current pulsing from the heart of the University. 

Grorce W. KiIRCHWEY 
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The Dormitories 


THE DORMITORIES 


1. plan for building dormitories upon the Green, which 

was outlined in the President’s annual report and 
which was commented upon at length in the last number 
of the QUARTERLY, was given definite form at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Trustees. Resolutions were adopted 
declaring it to be the purpose of the Trustees to carry 
the plans into effect as soon as means could be secured. 
A general plan for the location of the buildings, which is 
shown on the opposite page, was also approved. It is pro- 
posed that the dormitories shall be four in number, and 
that they shall be placed, one on the Boulevard, one on 
Amsterdam Avenue, and two on One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Street. They will thus form three sides of a large 
quadrangle surrounding the Green. Very nearly all the 
trees now standing will be preserved, and others will be 
set out, so that the enclosure will retain all its present at- 
tractiveness while gaining the seclusion which the sur- 
rounding buildings will afford. ‘The fence will remain as 
at present, and there will be a space of sixteen feet between 
the buildings and the fence, which will be sufficient to per- 
mit the planting of vines and shrubbery. The grounds 
will thus be attractive as seen from without as well as from 
within. All the buildings are to face the Green, thus se- 
curing privacy and making the Green the center of stu- 
dent life. 

The Committee on Building and Grounds have also had 
prepared by Messrs. McKim, Meade & White a design 
and plan of a dormatory representing the type of building 
which they wish to erect. In the design which appears as 
the frontispiece of this number the architects have adopted 
a simplicity of treatment which is well suited for the pur- 
pose of the building and which is suggestive of much 
comfort within. It is to be built of over-burned brick and 
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Indiana limestone, the materials used in Schermerhorn and 
Havemeyer, and will conform to the general style of those 
buildings. The proportions, however, are all smaller and 
the ceilings lower, so that if the building contains five 
stories it will be about the same height, when completed, 
as Milbank Hall of Barnard College. This design is for 
one of the buildings on the Boulevard or Amsterdam 
Avenue. These two buildings are to be 156 feet in length 
by 40 feet in width; the two buildings on 120th Street 
will be of the same width, but 200 feet in length. 

The plans of the interior show that the building is ar- 
ranged upon what may be called the ‘‘ entry system ”—that 
is to say, it is divided into three distinct parts, each part 
having its ownentrance. The rooms are arranged mostly 
in suites, and long corridors are avoided. There will be 
twenty suites of rooms having studies facing the Green» 
and bed-rooms opening upon the Avenue, thus securing 
perfect light and ventilation, and an agreeable outlook 
both in front and at the rear. Each of these suites will be 
entered through a small vestibule, which will separate the 
study from the main hall, and insure quiet. In this respect 
the plan is an adaptation of the arrangement usually found 
in the dormitories at Oxford and in the old buildings at 
Harvard and Yale. It has been revived in the new dor- 
mitories recently erected at Princeton and the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is generally recognized to be the ar- 
rangement best adapted for the comfort and convenience 
of students. In the end sections of the building all the 
rooms are arranged in suites. Each suite consists of a study 
and two bedrooms, with a bathroom in common for the two 
suites which occupy each floor. In the middle section the 
rooms are so arranged that they can be rented in sets of 
three, or two, or singly, as may be desired; and bathrooms 
are provided oneach floor. The building will be lighted by 
electricity and will be heated by steam, but many of the 
studies will have open fireplaces. It is to be equipped 
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with all necessary furniture, and the rooms will be rented 
furnished. The building will accommodate one hundred 
students, and is estimated to cost $164,000. If it should 
be decided to build it not more than four stories in height 
it will accommodate about seventy-five students and will 
cost $144,000. 

When these four buildings are erected, they will provide 
four hundred and sixty students with a place of residence 
which in beauty of situation is unsurpassed, and which, 
while it may not be equal to all future demands, will serve 
to establish a dormitory system at Columbia under the most 
favorable conditions that can be desired. Near enough to 
the lecture halls for all practical purposes, but sufficiently 
separated to escape the formalism which characterizes the 
Quadrangle, the dormitories will give tothe Green a cer- 
tain domestic and residential character ; and their proximity 
to the dining hall which is to be, and to the gymnasium and 
the swimming pool, will render their situation most con- 
venient. In every respect the proposed plans meet the re- 
quirements, and take advantage of the opportunities of 
the present situation to the fullest possible extent. It is 
to be regretted that the number of students who can thus 
be given residences upon the Green is not larger, but it 
will be recognized that the four proposed buildings will oc- 
cupy as much of the University grounds as can be spared 
for the purpose. That the demand will exceed the supply 
is already proved by the number of students renting rooms 
in the neighborhood of the University, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that as soon as the dormitory experiment has 
been proved a success this excess will be provided for at 
Columbia, as at Harvard and elsewhere, by the erection of 
dormitories by private capital. 


.o ®. 





Editorials 


EDITORIALS 


A full and careful index to all the numbers of the Columbia 
University Bulletin has been prepared by Mr. C. A. Nelson, 
Deputy Librarian, to whom we are under great obligation for his 
kindness and generosity in putting at our 
disposal his time and skill in the perform- 
ance of a peculiarly arduous task. Copies have already been 
sent to the principal libraries, at home and abroad, to which the 
Bulletin was regularly sent. Only a limited number were 
printed and the type has been distributed. Officers may obtain 
copies on request. Other persons should apply at once to the 
Editorial Committee of the QUARTERLY, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. 


Index to the Bulletin 


Those most interested in the University have long regretted 
the incomplete organization of the alumni of the various schools. 
Many classes have no permanent officers or class funds. Most 
classes do not publish reports and, until re- 
cently, there has been no effective means of 
bringing alumni into communication with each other. The 
rise and growth of the alumni associations, the beginning of class 
reunions on Commencement Day and the disposition of the later 
classes to provide, even though imperfectly, for permanent or- 
ganization, have done much to change the old state of affairs; 
but it is evident that much more remains to be accomplished. 
The Bulletin and the QUARTERLY have done something towards 
bringing about more effective communication between alumni by 
publishing lists of class officers, proceedings of the alumni asso- 
ciations and alumni notes. In future we shall endeavor to cover 
this field more thoroughly and systematically. The June num- 
ber will be largely devoted to articles of peculiar interest to 
alumni and to information regarding alumni. 


The June Number 


Much confusion has been brought into the comparative statis- 
tics of American universities by the failure of catalogues and re- 
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ports to classify students in a rational way. In the regular article 
The Size of the | N university statistics, which appears at the 
University end of this number, we have attempted to 
show the actual status of Columbia and other Eastern universities 
by distinguishing the following four classesof students: (1) Col- 
lege undergraduates, or men and women seeking a general educa- 
tion; (2) non-professional graduate students, or men and women 
who are pursuing culture-studies and engaging in research; (3) 
professional students, or men (and women, if any) who are 
preparing specifically for the practice of a profession; and (4) ex- 
tension students. On this basis it appears that Columbia has a 
body of undergraduates only slightly smaller than that at Prince- 
ton; a body of graduate non-professional students slightly smaller 
than that at Harvard; and a body of professional students prac- 
tically equal to that at Harvard. 


Through the establishment in 1877 of a Summer School in Min- 
ing, Columbia was one of the first, if not the very first, to offer 
to students courses of instruction during vacation, At the 
present time the University is conducting 
summer schools in Geology, Metallurgy, 
Mining, Surveying, Mechanical Engineering and Zodélogy. At- 
tendance in these schools is limited to students in the University, 
and their purpose is to carry forward the work of the term dur- 
ing vacation. At the January meeting of the Trustees, how- 
ever, it was determined, if the means of the University will 
permit, to organize at Morningside Heights a summer school 
embracing a large number of courses, which shall be open to the 
public upon payment of a small fee, during and after the sum- 
mer of 1900. <A definite plan for the school has not yet been 
adopted, but it will be organized upon a broad scale, and will 
include all the courses for which there is now so general a de- 
mand, especially among teachers. The term will extend through 
six weeks, beginning about the tenth of July. Each course will 
consist of thirty lectures; the lectures will be given daily. The 
coéperation of Teachers College will render these courses espe- 
cially valuable to students who are themselves engaged in giving 
instruction, and the University will be able by this means to 


The Summer Schools 
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confer an inestimable benefit upon the teachers of New York 
City and its vicinity, and to contribute materially to the improve- 
ment of public education. 
























The exceptional services of the late Colonel George E. Waring, : 
Jr., richly deserve the recognition which they have received in ‘ 
the Memorial Fund, which has been secured through the popular 
subscription instituted by the Chamber of 
Commerce. It was a happy inspiration 
which suggested that the income of the Fund should ultimately 
be used in the training of young men for the work to which Col- 
onel Waring gave his life. No means could have been devised 
to keep alive the force of his example more effectually, or to afford 
a better opportunity to inculcate the principles of sound muni- 
cipal administration which he labored so faithfully to establish. 
In perpetuating the name of Colonel Waring as the embodiment 
of civic courage and intelligent devotion to public duty, this en- | 
dowment will afford to the young student of city affairs an im- 
pressive object lesson in the meaning of true citizenship, which, 
it may well be hoped, will serve to develop worthy successors. 
That Columbia should have been selected spontaneously, and 
with such entire unanimity, as the custodian of the Fund, with- 
out a suggestion on the part of any officer of the University, is a 
gratifying evidence of public confidence that it will be so admin- 
istered as to make Colonel Waring’s life-work and influence live 
after him in the manner which will be most conducive to the 
improvement of the city. 


The Waring Fund 
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The announcement which has been made that on and after 
June 30, 1903, admission to the Law School will be limited to 
students who have taken their first degree marks the last step 
in the process of development which has 
been going on in the Law School for the 
last thirteen years. In January, 1886, the question of the advis- 
ability of establishing a three years’ course was referred to the Law 
Committee by the Trustees. In April, 1887, a report was pre- 
sented to the Trustees recommending that this change be made; 


The Law School 
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and in May, 1888, it was ordered that the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws be thereafter conferred only upon students taking a three 
years’ course. Mr. Charles M. Da Costa and Mr. S. P. Nash 
were among the most earnest advocates of this reform. The 
third-year course which was thus added was rather by way of 
an elective, and did not bring about that entire remodeling of the 
course which the Trustees deemed necessary. Professor Dwight 
resigned in 1891; the Law Faculty was then reorganized, and 
a new curriculum was adopted extending the course through 
three years. The increased advantages which it offered were 
soon realized by students whose educational experience had con- 
vinced them of the desirability of obtaining the very best pro- 
fessional training anywhere obtainable, and the percentage of 
college graduates among the students almost immediately began 
to grow. It has gone on increasing until the graduate students in 
the School now number about sixty-two per cent. of the total. 

That the change announced will tend largely to increase this 
proportion is rendered highly probable by the experience of Har- 
vard; and we may well expect that in 1903 we shall have a Law 
School no smaller than at present, composed entirely of college 
graduates, or of men who have taken a course of study equivalent 
to that required for a first degree. That we shall continue to be 
surpassed in point of numbers by other law schools is rendered 
practically certain by the fact that there are several schools which 
still have only a two years’ course; and also by the fact that the 
demands of a three years’ course, both in time and expense, place 
it beyond the means of many who would pursue it if they were 
able. In point of scholarship, however, it may confidently be 
expected that the requirement of a degree for admission to the 
School will produce the most advantageous results and will 
greatly tend to increase the effectiveness of the work done in the 
School. All of the students will then have had similar pre- 
liminary training, and will be able to avail themselves in an 
equal degree of all the advantages offered by the School. In 
this sense the change to be effected in 1903 marks the last step 
in the development of the School; but in another sense it marks 
the beginning of a more comprehensive and thorough legal train- 
ing than has heretofore been possible, and the beginning also 
of a period of greatly increased usefulness for the School. 
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The establishment of Benefactors’ Scholarships and Faculty 
Scholarships, in place of free and reduced tuition, is a change 
which commends itself to the judgment of all who have had ex- 
Benefactors’ Scholarships perience in educational administration, and 

and Faculty Scholar- which has already received very general 

ships public approval. The Trustees have always 
evinced a desire that no deserving student should be precluded 
by lack of means from entering the University or from pursuing 
its courses; and the establishment of these scholarships affords 
the most effective means of meeting the needs of such students, 
and at the same time of raising our educational standards. The 
new statutes, which are printed on another page, require that 
the scholarships shall be awarded primarily upon the ground of 
ability and fitness, and secondarily upon the ground of pecuniary 
need; and the Committee state in their report that, ‘‘ by em- 
phasizing the former of these requirements, they seek to mini- 
mize the eleemosynary character of the scholarships, and to ele- 
vate them, so far as practicable, to the rank of academic honors.” 
They add, ‘‘ Your Committee regard it as most important that 
the holding of a scholarship shall be deemed a mark of scholas- 
tic excellence rather than of pecuniary need.” At Harvard all 
scholarships are treated as honors, and the names of holders of 
scholarships are published in the annual catalogue in the list of 
recipients of degrees. This is undoubtedly their proper place. 
The new statutes leave it to the several faculties to determine 
to what extent the names of Benefactors’ and Faculty Scholars 
shall be published, though the Committee state in their report 
that ** it is obvious that the names of successful candidates for 
competitive scholarships should be published, and it would seem 
to be desirable to extend the same rule to other scholarships, so 
far as it will tend to give them the distinction of honors.” 

The designation of a certain number of scholarships by the 
names of those who have contributed largely to the purchase of 
the new site is a most appropriate and graceful recognition of the 
generosity of our benefactors. While it is no less than their due, 
it can scarcely fail to be gratifying to them to have their names 
perpetuated in a manner so enduring and so happily associated 
with the advancement of coming generations of students. 
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Another change effected by these statutes is in the distribution 
of the endowed scholarships formerly existing. Hereafter the 
Schermerhorn, Moffat, Stuart, and Alumni Association scholar- 


ia ‘ ships, thirteen in all, will be tenable only 
om P° for Freshman year, 


and hence may be 
awarded each year, as will also two of the scholarships of the 
Society for Promoting Religion and Learning. The Faculty of 
the College will, therefore, have practically under their control 
fifteen scholarships, in addition to five competitive scholarships to 
be awarded to each entering class and as many of the ten Fac- 
ulty Scholarships as they may see fit to confer upon that class. 
During succeeding years in the College, twenty Benefactors’, 
ten Faculty, and six Society Scholarships may be awarded. 
The total number of scholarships in the College after July first 
will be seventy-one. The provision that all of these scholar- 
ships shall be awarded from year to year, upon the record of the 
student, cannot fail to render them an incentive to continuous and 
earnest effort, so that they will serve not only as an aid to deserving 
students, but as a direct inducement to good work. The same 
provisions apply to the scholarships in Law and Applied Sci- 
ence. In the former twenty scholarships are established, open 
only to College graduates; and in the latter, thirty-five scholar- 
ships. The Brooklyn and Pulitzer Scholarships, which are 
awarded upon a somewhat different basis, and are not included 
in this summary, increase the number at the present time by 
twenty-six, so that the total number of scholarships on July first 
will be one hundred and forty. 


A recent writer in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine ad- 
vances the proposition that winning crews cannot be manufactured 
out of whole cloth, but must be derived by evolution through a 
long course of natural selection in progres- 
sive, competitive rowing. He maintains that 
Harvard’s lack of success in boating is principally due to the fact 
that so few students are afforded an opportunity of training as to 
render it practically impossible to ascertain who are the Univer- 
sity’s best oarsmen. In support of this statement he asserts that 
too much attention is devoted ‘‘to the training of crews unintel- 
ligently chosen from doubtful material, instead of developing the 


Evolution in Rowing 
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material that offers, through a system that will give everybody 
a chance to show what stuff he is of.” The common sense of 
these views is too obvious to need argument, and it applies to 
conditions existing at Columbia as well as at Harvard. 

During the past year the Rowing Club has endeavored to en- 
courage rowing generally among the students. With this object 
in view the Club has purchased a number of boats, besides rac- 
ing shells, and has endeavored to reéstablish class races; but the 
number of men who have made use of the boats has been com- 
paratively small, and a much more general interest is needed in 
order that the Boat House and the great advantages which it 
offers may be fully enjoyed. This ought not to be difficult, with 
the means for preliminary winter training which the new Gym- 
nasium affords, and with the Boat House within five minutes’ 
walk of the University. If a system of selection is now insti- 
tuted, such as the writer above quoted calls for, ‘‘ under which 
every fairly likely man can have a chance, and can even be 
shown that he is expected to row in a crew and to compete with 
other crews, under competent instruction,” we should be able to 
secure plenty of good material. It is particularly true of rowing 
that no man can tell what he can do until he tries; for the best 
oarsman is developed only by training, and very few of the men 
who enter college have ever tried rowing in a crew. It should 
be the effort of the Rowing Club, therefore, to induce as many 
as possible of the men who are now using the Gymnasium to 
enter for the crews, and to give all who do enter a fair trial on 
the water under the best coaching obtainable. Without belittling 
the University and Freshman crews, it may truthfully be said 
that the justification for their existence is chiefly to be found in 
the general interest in rowing which is induced by their example 
and by their success. It is equally true that the interest must be 
general, and that the University’s representatives must be selected 
from a large body of oarsmen, if we are to have that first essen- 
tial of success—the development of the best material. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Tue LisRARY 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the first 
seven months of the current year was 10,688. An additional 
gift of $10,000 has been made for the purposes of the Library, 
chiefly for the purchase of books, from the same anonymous 
source from which several previous gifts have come. 

An interesting gift recently received was a copy of the Liber 
Scriptorum of the Authors Club, which was presented to the 
Library by the Club as a Christmas gift. This volume, issued by 
the Club in a limited edition in 1892, contains original articles 
by the members. Each of these is signed in autograph by its 
author. 

An interesting addition to the Library has just been received, 
consisting of a collection—said to number about 1000 pieces— 
of contemporaneous pamphlets issued during the French Revolu- 
tion, particularly in the years 1792-94. These pamphlets are 
bound in 33 substantial volumes, and enrich the excellent collec- 
tion on the French Revolution in a direction before largely un- 
represented. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees the necessary 
legislation was passed to carry out an arrangement by which, 
henceforth, the educational section of Teachers College Library 
and that of the University Library will be treated as one library 
of education. Steps are being taken to place in the University 
Library catalogue the titles of all books on education in the 
Teachers College Library. In the future all unnecessary dupli- 
cation of books will be avoided, and the entire resources of both 
collections be made available for all. 

The Phenix Library came to Columbia from the bequest of 
Stephen Whitney Phenix of the class of 1859. It contains 
many valuable and rare books and also a large body of auto- 
graphs and other literary material. In order to make these 
treasures better known to the public, glass showcases and wall 
cases are being placed in the East and South galleries of the 
Library, where the Phenix books are now stored. In these cases 
some of the more interesting and precious books, autograph let- 
ters, etc., will be placed on exhibition. 
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TuE CoLLEGE 


The following extracts from the regulations regarding scholar- 
ships, recently adopted by the College Faculty, will be of interest 
to many: 

1. Zhe purposes for which scholarships are intended.— 
Scholarships are academic honors awarded to students in need of 
aid. In groups 1 and 2 (see section 10) they are awarded on 
competition. In group 3 they are awarded without competi- 
tion to students of high character in similar circumstances who 
give promise of future usefulness. It is the intention of the Col- 
lege that no student belonging to either of these classes shall be 
obliged to leave College for want of aid. 

3. Scholarships awarded to students who have been in rest- 
dence at least one year.—Benefactors’ Scholarships, three 
Alumni Competitive Scholarships, nine Brooklyn Scholarships 
and three Hewitt or Harper Scholarships, may be assigned each 
year to students who have been in residence for at least one 
year. The award will, in groups 1 and 2, be based on the 
rank attained by the candidates in the work of the previous year. 

4. Scholarships awarded to students in thetr first year of 
residence.—The Schermerhorn, Moffat, Stuart and Alumni As- 
sociation Scholarships, and one Hewitt or Harper Scholarship, 
will be assigned to candidates entering College, either before or 
after entrance. To secure such an award before entrance the 
candidate must be strongly recommended by the college, academy 
or school with which he has been connected, and must have 
passed satisfactory entrance examinations. To secure such an 
award after entrance he must have similar recommendations, 
must have passed satisfactory entrance examinations, and, in 
general, must have shown marked proficiency in his college 
work or marked promise of future usefulness. 

6. Conditions governing the award of scholarships.— 
Students not in need of aid can not be considered as applicants. 
Scholarships will not be assigned to candidates who, through 
physical, mental or moral weakness, give little promise of future 
usefulness. The enjoyment of a scholarship for one year does 
not constitute a title to a second nomination. No student who 
has incurred serious academic censure in the course of the year 
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will be considered as a candidate, nor any student who obtains 
leave of absence for the year in which the scholarship would 
be payable. The payment of one or both installments of the 
scholarship may be withheld if a student proves undeserving. 

10. Classification of scholarshi~s.—The holders of scholar- 
ships will be divided into three groups. The first group will 
contain only those whose work entitles them to high academic 
distinction. The second group will consist of students of marked 
excellence who have not attained a position in the first group. 
The third group will comprise meritorious students to whom 
scholarships have been awarded on grounds of special claim. 
The first group corresponds, as an academic honor, to Highest 
General Honors. (See Section 13.) The names of holders of 
scholarships in groups 1 and 2 will be published in the Univer- 
sity Catalogue. 

11. Faculty Scholarships may be awarded to students in their 
first year of residence or to students who have been in residence 
at least one year, at the discretion of the Committee on Scholar- 
ships. In their award the general regulations applicable to the 
group in which they are awarded must be observed. 

12. In addition to the scholarships here provided for, there 
are two scholarships in each class, eight in all, in the gift of the 
Society for Promoting Religion and Learning in the State of 
New York, and awarded by that Society to worthy students who 
are candidates for the Episcopal ministry. 

13. General Honors.—General Honors will be of two grades, 
Highest General Honors and General Honors, and will be as- 
signed not later than July first of each year, without application, 
to students who are not holders of scholarships, under the fol- 
lowing conditions. Highest General Honors will be awarded 
to students whose work in the previous college year entitles them 
to high academic distinction. General Honors will be assigned 
to students of marked excellence who have not won Highest 
General Honors. 


FacuLty oF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Department of Chemistry.—On the death of Dr. Charles E. 
Colby, Adjunct-Professor of Organic Chemistry, the duties of 
the position were assigned to Mr. Bogert, who had been for four 
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years Professor Colby’s assistant. Mr. Bogert is now assisted by 
Dr. Charles A. Harper. The following facts indicate the work 
now being done in organic chemistry : 

During the year 1896-97 but six students received instruction 
in this department. The reason for this small number was that 
only the fourth-year Chemists were obliged to take the subject, 
while no advanced student could be expected to elect it when 
the only organic laboratory the University possessed was a corner 
of the qualitative laboratory, with no facilities for research work. 
The present fine equipment and large organic laboratory and 
accessory rooms, together with the introduction of course in 
elementary organic chemistry for the students in the second 
year of the School of Chemistry, increased the number of stu- 
dents for the following year to 29. This year the increase is even 
more marked: 44 students are enrolled in the various courses 
in organic chemistry. Of these 44 students nearly one-half are 
men who have elected the subject—a most encouraging indica- 
tion that the students appreciate the great increase in the facilities 
afforded them for study and research along this line. It is also 
suggestive of the larger field which is rapidly opening up for the 
teaching of organic chemistry to note that these students come 
from the School of Chemistry, the School of Engineering, the 
Faculty of Pure Science, the College, and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

Abstracts of the researches published last year by Dr. Mathews, 
on The action of organic acids upon nitrils, and by Dr. En- 
gle, on Zhe action of metallic thiocyanates upon aliphatic 
chlorhydrins, have been widely published in the foreign chem- 
ical journals. Dr. Mathews is now tutor in chemistry in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Dr. Engle is professor 
of chemistry at the University of Denver. 

On the special request of several students, a new course has 
been prepared in elementary practical organic chemistry. This 
is a short laboratory course, to supplement the elementary lecture 
course in the subject. It has only just been approved by the 
Faculty, and has not yet appeared in the Circular of the School 
of Chemistry. 

The courses in organic chemistry are broader and more com- 
prehensive in their scope than ever before; they have more stu- 
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dents than in any previous year; and they are to-day playing a 
more vital and important part in the educational system of the 
University than at any other time in the history of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bogert is the secretary of the recently incorporated 
Chemists’ Club of New York, of which Dr. Chandler is the 
president, and librarian of the American Chemical Society. 


Department of Electrical Engineering.—The first part of 
Mr. Freedman’s article on ‘‘ The Telegraph and Telephone” 
was published in the School of Mines Quarterly for January. 
It covers the history and general development of these two 
means of communication. 

The laboratory notes for the third-year Electrical Engineers 
have been revised to meet the new conditions existing in the 
present laboratory. 

The work in the alternating current laboratory has been con- 
siderably enlarged in its scope, and the increased facilities have 
enabled it to be carried out in a systematic manner. 

The General Electric Company has presented to the Depart- 
ment seven transformers of various capacities; the Lakon Com- 
pany, one of its transformers; and the Beacon Lamp Company, 
a large collection of incandescent lamp material, for the purpose 
of illustrating the various processes in the construction of the 
incandescent lamp. 


Department of Metallurgy.—Nearly a thousand standard 
books and periodicals, recently presented by Professor Thomas 
Egleston to the Library of the Department of Metallurgy, have 
been recorded and systematically placed in the cases. These 
works, together with those originally set aside from the main 
Library, now constitute a collection of works on metallurgy and 
allied subjects which may be considered as one of the best working 
metallurgical libraries extant. The books are properly cata- 
logued, and are arranged in one of the rooms of the department, 
with tables for the use and comfort of the students. Weekly and 
monthly publications, covering American, English, German and 
French practice, are on file. Students attending the lectures on 
metallurgy may be permitted to take out books over night, re- 
turning them on the following morning, so that the value of the 
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library for reference purposes may not be impaired. During 
January Professor Howe delivered the shortened course on iron 
and steel for the students in the Schools of Mines and Chemistry. 
The special feature of the short course is to provide the students 
with a knowledge of the subject so far as pertains to those physical 
properties of iron and steel which are of great value to the engi- 
neer from a constructional standpoint. The new long course on 
iron and steel will be delivered by Professor Howe during the 
second term to the students in the courses of civil and electrical 
engineering. 


ScHooL or Law 


The important action of the Trustees at their January meeting 
in raising the Law School to the rank of a true university depart- 
ment, by limiting its membership to college graduates, is ade- 
quately dealt with elsewhere and need be referred to here only for 
the completeness of the record. The adoption of this enlightened 
policy is most gratifying to the faculty, who have, ever since the 
reorganization of the School in 1891, steadily worked forward 
toward its realization. The financial justification of the measure 
is found in the continued and increasing prosperity of the School. 
The total registration to the end of the first half year is 349, dis- 
tributed as follows: First year class, 149 (as against 136 last 
year) ; second year class, 105; third year class, 106; and special 
students, 4. The steady increase in the number and ratio of 
college graduates, which has been a marked feature of the prog- 
ress of the school for half a dozen years past, still continues, the 
number at present being 216, or 62 per cent. of the total registra- 
tion. In this list Yale has a delegation of 28; Harvard, of 22; 
the New York City College, of 31; and Columbia College is 
represented by 23 men. Amherst and Williams send eleven 
men each. The sixty colleges represented range from Oxford 
University, England, to the Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

The absence of Professor John Bassett Moore in the service of 
the government created a vacancy in the teaching force of the 
Law School, Professor Moore having, since 1892, conducted the 
course in Criminal Law. The vacancy was filled at the begin- 
ning of the academic year by the appointment of Stewart Chaplin, 


ee 
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Esq., A.B., LL.B., of the New York Bar, the author of the 
well-known treatises on Perpetuities and Wills, who is giving a 
very acceptable course. With this exception the work of the 
School has undergone no alteration this year. 

The next year, however, will witness more extensive changes. 
Professor Henry W. Hardon’s three years of devoted and faith- 
ful service come to an end with the current year, his resignation 
having been presented to the Trustees at the December meeting. 
He retires to return to the practice of law in this city. Mr. 
Herbert Noble, who has been lecturer on Bailments, Domestic 
Relations and Insurance, for four years past, also withdraws 
from a promising career as a teacher of law to devote himself 
entirely to his legal practice. The vacancies thus created have 
been filled by the appointment of John W. Houston, Esq., 
A.M., LL.B., to the vacant professorship, and of Harlan F. 
Stone, Esq., B.S., LL.B., to a lectureship. Mr. Houston is a 
well-known member of the New York Bar, who has long been 
under consideration for academic recognition. He was born in 
Delaware forty-two years ago, of a family of lawyers distin- 
guished in the history of that state. Graduated from Harvard 
College in 1880, with the highest honors, he taught school at 
Cornwall, N. Y., for three years and then returned to his a/ma 
mater for professional study. He spent three years in the Har- 
vard Law School, where his work was of the highest character, 
graduating in 1886 with the honor degree of LL.B., as well as 
that of M.A. After the usual period of apprenticeship, spent in 
the office of Carter, Hornblower & Byrne, of this city, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in June, 1887; and in January of the following 
year entered the firm of Carter, Hughes & Cravath. Three years 
later he formed the partnership with Paul D. Cravath, which, 
under the name of Cravath & Houston, has continued to the pres- 
ent time. He was recently appointed Referee in Bankruptcy, 
under the new National Bankruptcy Act. 

Mr. Stone is a native of New Hampshire and is twenty-six 
years of age. He is a graduate of Amherst College (class of 
1894), and during the year following his graduation served as 
Instructor in History in Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. His 
career in the Columbia Law School during the next three years 
was of the most distinguished character; and, being admitted to 
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the bar soon after graduation, he at once entered upon the active 
work of his profession in the office of Sullivan & Cromwell, in 
this city. In accordance with the policy of the Law School, 
both Professor Houston and Mr. Stone will devote all of their 
time to the work of the school. 

These changes in the teaching force of the Law School have 
rendered necessary some important alterations in the arrangement 
and disposition of the courses offered for next year. Professor 
Moore’s retirement from the teaching force of the Law School 
having become permanent, the course in Criminal Law will be 
taken by Professor Houston, who will also have the first year 
class in Common Law Pleading, the second year class in 
Bailments and Carriers and the third year class in Wills and 
Administration of Estates. The forthcoming circular will also 
announce courses in Bankruptcy and in Office Practice to be 
given by Professor Houston, beginning with the year 1g00-1901. 
Mr. Stone will have charge of the courses in the Law of the 
Domestic Relations, Equity Pleading and Practice, Code Plead- 
ing and Practice, and Insurance. All of the work on the Code 
having been put into the third year, the course in Insurance is 
advanced to the second year. 

There is an unusual amount of literary activity among the 
professors at present. Professor Burdick’s new text-book on 
Partnership, following his recent collection of cases on the sub- 
ject, is just issuing from the press of Little, Brown & Co. It 
is a companion to his successful book on Sales, published in 
1897. Professor Keener has followed his monumental collection 
of cases on Equity Jurisdiction with a similar collection on Con- 
tracts, which has been in the hands of the students during the 
past term. Professor Kirchwey has just printed a collection of 
authorities on the law of Mortgage for the use of the third year 
class during the current half year. 

The Trustees, at their December meeting, approved the action 
of the Faculty of Law in assigning Professor Kirchwey to the 
Nash Professorship of Law, established at the June meeting, 
1898, in honor of the late Stephen P. Nash. 

The action of the Trustees in substituting a system of Bene- 
fa tors’ Scholarships and Faculty Scholarships in lieu of the 
free and reduced tuition heretofore granted to deserving stu- 
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dents, received the cordial approval of the Law Faculty. Six- 
teen of the former class of scholarships and four of the latter were 
assigned to the Law School; and rules governing their award 
have been adopted. In pursuance of the policy of the school to 
encourage the attendance of college graduates, and in preparation 
for the plan of converting the school into a graduate department 
of the University, the scholarships available for the first year 
class, four in number, will be offered only to college graduates 
on the record made by them in their college course. The an- 
nouncement is expected to have considerable influence in attract- 
ing to the school a desirable class of such graduates. 


FacuLtty oF PHILOSOPHY 


Department of Romance Languages and Literatures.—Be- 
fore the opening of the present college year Dr. B. D. Wood- 
ward was granted leave of absence for one year, to be renewed 
as long as might be necessary. Dr. Woodward had just been ap- 
pointed Assistant Commissioner General of the United States to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. The discharge of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s duties as commissioner is likely to keep him away from 
the University until the close of the year 1900-1901. Dr. C. H. 
Page, who had been granted leave of absence for one year in the 
spring of 1898, returned to the University in order to take up 
Dr. Woodward’s work. His title for the current year was 
changed from Tutor to Lecturer. 

Two assistants and one lecturer were added to the Department 
in the spring of 1898. The assistants are Mr. Daniel Jordan, 
B.S. (University of Besangon) and Bachelor of Pedagogy 
(State Normal College, Albany); and Mr. John Driscoll Fitz- 
Gerald, A.B, 1896. The lecturer is Mr. Henry Bargy, a licencié- 
és-Lettres of the University of Paris, and for three years a stu- 
dent in the Ecole Normale Supérieure. Since leaving the Ecole 
Normale Mr. Bargy has taught in the Lycées of Douai and 
Nimes, and for one year occupied the position of director of the 
Lycée in the City of Mexico. 

It is expected that M. Edouard Rod, who is to give in Har- 
vard University the Hyde French Lectures, will give in March 
a course of four French lectures at Columbia. His subject will 
be ‘* Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 
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Professor Cohn has been elected President of the Cercle New- 
Yorkais de l’Alliance Frangaise. 

The Macmillan Company has just issued Egidio Colonna’s 
Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rots, with an introduction and 
critical notes by Samuel Paul Molenaer, a former fellow in Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures in the University. It is the 
first edition of the French text of the celebrated educational 
treatise of the thirteenth century. The edition was prepared from 
a MS. belonging to Mr. John E. Kerr, Jr., of New York, a 
former student in the Department. It was presented by Mr. 
Molenaer as his dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. Mr. 
Molenaer has been appointed instructor in Romance languages 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. F. Harold Dike, President’s Scholar in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, has resigned his scholarship in order to 
accept the position of Instructor in French at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

At the meeting of the Modern —_— Association, held at 
the University of Virginia, in December, Professor H. A. Todd 
read a paper on the Vie de Sainte Catherine d’ Alexandrie, a 
French mediveal poem preserved in the MS. Za Clayette in 
the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Before the Philological Section of the New York Academy of 
Sciences Professor Cohn, at the November meeting, spoke on 
‘‘ Needed Reforms in French Spelling.” 


Department of Philosophy, Psychology and Education .— 
During the present academic year the Seminar in Education is con- 
tinuing the work, undertaken two years ago, of covering the field 
of the administration of education in the United States. The top- 
ics on which papers have been read during the present year, and on 
which investigations are in progress, are the following: A 
bibliography of the administration of education in the United 
States; the principles governing teachers’ wages; the evolution 
of text-books in the United States; the relation of the general 
government to education; the relation of the colonial govern- 
ments to education; methods of selecting, purchasing and using 
text-books ; the office of city superintendent ; evening schools; the 
organization and conduct of Sunday-schools; public and sectarian 
colleges in the State of Indiana. 
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The Seminar in Philosophy is engaged, as it has been for 
some years past, in providing material for a history of psychol- 
ogy. Topics under investigation at present are: The principle 
of measurement in psychology ; the history of the doctrine of per- 
sonality; contemporary esthetic theories; sensationalistic doc- 
trines of the will. 

Professor Hyslop published early in January, from the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, an important book entitled Democ-. 
racy, a study of government which has attracted unusual atten- 
tion. Professor Hyslop has in the press a small text-book, to be 
entitled Zhe Art of Reasoning, in which an attempt will be 
made to combine the logical principles of reasoning with those 
underlying the art of rhetorical expression. 


Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.— 
Through a gift of the Holland Society a course of six public 
lectures on Dutch Literature was given in January and February, 
under the auspices of the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, by Leonard Charles Van Noppen. The lec- 
tures surveyed the whole field of literature in Holland, from 
‘* Early Dutch Literature” to the ‘‘ Dutch Poets of To-day.” 
Two were devoted to Vondel, ‘*the Dutch Shakespeare.” Mr. 
Van Noppen, who is a native of Holland, is an A.B. of Guilford 
College (1890), a Litt. B. of the University of North Carolina 
(1892), and an A.M. of Haverford College (1893). From 
1894 to 1896 he studied Dutch literature in Holland. He is the 
author of a translation of Vondel’s Lucifer in the original 
metres, published in 1898 by the International Publishing Co. of 
this city, which is at the same time the first English version of 
Vondel and the first translation into the English language of a 
Dutch poetical classic. 

The Germanic Department announces, for February and 
March, a course of eight public lectures in the German language 
on popular subjects. In the two years in which these lectures 
have been delivered they have been largely attended by the out- 
side German public. An attempt is now being made to insure 
their yearly repetition by the collection of a permanent endow- 
ment fund, a part of which has already been secured. 

A German club, under the title of the ‘‘ Deutscher Verein der 
Columbia Universitit,” has been organized, with Professor Wm. 
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H. Carpenter as its president and an initial membership of thirty- 
five students and instructors. Its object is ‘‘ to promote the study 
and appreciation of the German language and literature, both 
written and spoken; to discuss contemporary German events in 
all fields; to encourage public lectures in German at Columbia; 
and, in general, to bring together socially men interested in Ger- 
man affairs.” The club holds its regular meetings fortnightly. 
It has had one public lecture, delivered on the evening of January 
23, by Mr. Paul Goepel, member of the New York bar and 
ex-president of the Liederkranz, on ‘* Der Schutz des geistigen 
Eigentums an Druckschriften, Kunstwerken und Erfindungen.” 

At the beginning of the current year, an addition to the teach- 
ing force of the Department having become necessary, Rudolf 
Tombo, Ph.D., was appointed Tutor in German. Dr. Tombo 
received his degree from the University of Rostock in 1870, hav- 
ing previously studied at Leipzig under Ritschl, Curtius and 
Zarncke. While still a student he was employed for a time as 
official stenographer of the North German Diet. Just before 
taking his degree he passed the state examination at Berlin, 
receiving the facultas docendi in Latin, Greek, German and 
French. After the Franco-German War, during which he served 
as a Prussian soldier, he took up the profession of teaching. He 
came to the United States in 1884. 

Mr. George T. Flom, recently Fellow in the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures at this University, is abroad working 
upon his doctoral dissertation, his subject being ‘* Scandinavian 
Words in the Scotch Dialects of English.” He has spent some 
time collecting material and pursuing studies in England, Scot- 
land and Denmark, and is now at Leipzig. 

At the recent session of the Modern Language Association, 
held at Charlottesville, Va., during the holidays, this depart- 
ment was represented by Professor Thomas and Mr. Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., Fellow in Germanic Languages. On the third day 
of the meeting Professor Thomas gave an abstract of the forth- 
coming Report of the Committee of Twelve on secondary in- 
struction in French and German. The report contains some 
twenty-five thousand words and deals with every important 
phase of the subject. It is expected that it will be printed by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
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Facu.Lty oF Po.LiTicAL SCIENCE 


Among the new books that are to be issued by members of 
the Faculty is Professor Giddings’ Democracy and Empire. 
Professor Robinson is at work on a volume relating to the 
French Revolution. Professor Mayo-Smith has nearly ready 
the second volume of his work on Statistics. In the ‘ Series of 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” Vol. X., no. 
2, has just been published: Rhode Island and the Formation 
of the Union, by Frank Green Bates, Professor of History 
in Alfred University. Arrangements have also been made to 
publish within a few weeks a work by Mr. Adna F. Weber 
on The Growth of Cities, which will take up an entire volume 
(XI) of the ‘‘ Series.” 

The author of the last mentioned book, Mr. Weber, has 
recently been appointed Deputy Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Albany, New York. 
Dr. Robert H. Whitten, Fellow in Administration in 1897-98, 
has been appointed Legislative Librarian in the Albany State 
Library. Mr. C. E. Edgerton, University Fellow in Economics 
in 1898-99, has been appointed Professor of Political Economy 
in Smith College, Northampton. Mr. E. L. Bogart, graduate 
student in 1897-98, has been appointed Professor of Political 
Economy at Indiana University. 

Professor John B. Moore, Secretary to the Peace Coinmis 
sioners at Paris, has returned to his University duties. 

Professor Giddings has delivered several lectures recently at 
St. Louis, Burlington, Providence, and Pittsfield. Professor 
Seligman has given a course of lectures at the Theological School 
in Meadville, Pa. 

An example of the tendency to associate more closely students 
who are engaged in the same fields of labor may be found in the 
recent organization of the History Club of Columbia University. 
In addition to the officers of the Department of History, the club is 
composed of all candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
whose major subject is history. At the meetings, held on the 
first Friday of each month during the academic year, a paper is 
read and reports on current historical literature are given. The 
following are the titles of the papers read: ‘‘ History and 
Ethics,” by Professor Sloane—a reply to the assertion of Lang- 
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lois and Seignobos, in their /utroduction to the Study of His- 
tory, that no ethical instruction may be derived from such study ; 
‘¢The Conservative Element in the American Revolution,” by 
Dr. Cushing—a proof that, contrary to the popular notion, the 
political activity of the Massachusetts towns was conservative in 
purpose and results; ‘‘ Francis Parkman, his Methods and the 
Development of His Genius,” by Mr. Charles H. Farnham—a 
paper which, aside from its intrinsic value, was of special interest 
owing to the fact that Mr. Farnham is the official biographer of 
Parkman, chosen by the family of the late historian and en- 
trusted with his papers. The March paper will be on ‘ Nel- 
son’s Life at Naples,” by Captain S. T. Mahan, and will be 
read by the author. 

During the present winter Dr. Cushing has been giving a 
course of thirty lectures on United States History before the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, and a special course of eight 
lectures, under the auspices of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, on Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 


FacuLty oF Pure ScIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—The sale of the old site at 49th 
Street has compelled the dismantling of the Observatory. All 
the instruments have been moved to the new site and placed in 
the basement of Fayerweather Hall. The Trustees have author- 
ized the building of a temporary observatory in which will be 
mounted the Rutherfurd transit instrument, with clocks and 
chronograph. This temporary building will be placed next to 
the Latitude Observatory near the corner of 120th Street. The 
University is now without adequate astronomical equipment for 
instrumental work. Lovers of astronomy have here a chance to 
do for New York City what Bischoffheim, Lick and Yerkes have 
done for France, California and Chicago. 

The original investigations carried on under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Rees have been made possible by the generous 
donations of friends deeply interested in astronomy. At this 


time it is well to gather together in one list the names of these 
friends. 
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Lewis H. Rutherfurd . 

Rutherfurd Stuyvesant 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn....... 
J. H. Laden 

S. D. Coykendall 

Mrs. Hermann 

Miss Catherine W. Bruce. ... 

Several small donations 


Total received in the last eight years . . . . . « $21,575 


Department of Botany.—The early history of Botany in Co- 
lumbia contains much that has a direct bearing on the general 
welfare of the College, and is directly connected with the financial 
interests of the corporation. The details of the history have yet 
to be gathered together, but for the present it is sufficient to call 
attention to two names that appear on the faculty list. David 
Hosack, 1795-1811, was the projector of the first New York Bo- 
tanical Garden at the beginning of this century, and its surrender 
to Columbia College has been a prominent factor in the material 
development of the later University. Among his students was 
John Torrey, who was afterward Professor of Botany, 1860-1873. 
Dr. Torrey was the botanical father of Asa Gray, who came to 
New York as a young man, and was finally associated with Dr. 
Torrey in preparing what will always be a classic in American 
botany, Zhe Flora of North America, 1838-43. The founda- 
tion of the present Columbia Herbarium is the splendid accumu- 
lation of plants made by Dr. Torrey, whose career as a bot- 
anist commenced in 1819. There are some specimens in his 
collection labeled ‘*‘ Bloomingdale woods, May, 1817,” which 
must have been collected not far from our present site. To the 
Torrey collection were added the Chapman and Meisner col- 
lections, which were presented through the generosity of Mr. 
John J. Crooke, who is still an enthusiastic supporter of botanical 
interests in his native city, 

The more recent history of botany in the University dates 
from the appointment of Dr. N. L. Britton to the department, 
first as instructor (1886) and afterward as professor (1891). 
With no possibilities for the development of laboratories on any 
wide scale, because of the crowded space that it was necessary 
to assign to the department, Dr. Britton set diligently to work to 
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develop the botanical library and collections. In this way our 
priceless collection has been built up, and material foundations 
were then secured that later it would have been impossible to accu- 
mulate. Courses of work for graduates, however, were planned, 
and under the trying conditions of cramped and overcrowded 
quarters excellent work was done. Dr. Britton resigned in July, 
1896, so that the development of the laboratories at the new site 
has devolved on his successor; but in all the plans that have been 
carried forward, Dr. Britton’s advice and counsel have been as 
freely sought as they have been cordially given. The develop- 
ment of laboratories where parallel work can be carried on in 
plant structure and plant physiology, added to the establishment 
for undergraduates of a graded three years’ course leading towards 
research work, has been carried on as rapidly as the means at the: 
disposal of the department would warrant; and at the same time 
the collection, particularly in cryptogamic lines, has not been 
neglected. With added facilities for work has come a gratify- 
ing increase in the number of students electing the subject; and 
the added laboratory work, for which there has been no addition 
to the force of instruction, has fully taxed the time of the depart- 
ment. For the half year just closed Course 1 has an increase of 40 
per cent. over last year; Course 3, 20 per cent. ; while Courses 2 
and 6, which were not called for last year, are both elected this 
year. Added to these elective courses, Course 8, for the first-year 
miners and engineers, has an increase of over 20 per cent., besides 
the added necessity of providing laboratory hours for the entire 
class, where formerly instruction was given by lectures only. 
The importance of the subject of botany, from the standpoint 
of a pure science, is coming to be more fully recognized, and 
the necessity of botanical work as fundamental in biology is con 
ceded. We hope further to develop the study of the economic 
phases of the subject, for plants form the principal sources of 
the material benefits that man derives from nature. This study 
more likely to develop in connection with the extensive mu- 
seums, laboratories and collections of plants that are accumula- 
ting at the New York Botanical Garden, of which we are so 
soon to form an integral part. It is expected that the opening 
of the next year will see the herbarium and botanical library 
removed to Bronx Park. The extensive laboratories there will 
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furnish much greater facilities for our graduate work, and will 
leave us more free to develop on the present site the undergradu- 
ate department, for which our present quarters have been spe- 
cially equipped. The number of graduate students in the 
Department shows a slight increase over last year. 7 

Dr. John K. Small has resigned his position as Curator of the 
Herbarium and has accepted the position of Curator of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Dr. Marshall A. Howe (Ph.D., 1898) has been appointed Cu- 
rator of the Herbarium. Dr. Howe is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, was for four years instructor in botany in the 
University of California, and for the past two and a half years 
has been a graduate student in the department. Dr. Howe has 
had a wide experience as an instructor and will add needed 
strength to the staff of instruction in botany. 

The thesis of Mr. Rydberg forms volume two of the Mem- 
oirs of the Department of Botany (quarto). The subject is A 
Monograph of the Potentillee of North America. It covers 
224 pages, with 112 full-page plates. 


Department of Zodlogy.—The lectures by Professor W. K. 
Brooks, of the Johns Hopkins University, have just been pub- 
lished by the University Press as volume V. of the Biological 
Series, under the title: Zhe Foundations of Zodlogy. The sixth 
volume, Zhe Protozoa, is now in preparation by Dr. Gary N. 
Calkins. 

The Editor of the Journal of Morphology, Professor Whit- 
man, of Chicago University, has kindly agreed to issue in the 
spring a special Columbia number of the Journal, containing 
contributions from Messrs. Wilson, Matthews, Crampton, Har- 
rington, McGregor and Paulmier. This will constitute Volume 
II of the Zodlogical Contributions from Columbia University, 
and will contain the results of researches which have been among 
the chief work of the department for the last three years. 

A quarto memoir upon Polyfterus is being projected as the 
result of the Senff Expedition to the Nile. Specialists in the 
nerves, muscles, blood vessels and visceral anatomy will divide 
the work, which is designed to be of the most exhaustive charac- 
ter. Sucha monograph is greatly needed, and it is hoped that a 
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sufficient fund can be raised to publish it. Mr. Harrington is tak- 
ing charge of the distribution of the Senff collection to specialists 
in all parts of this country and in Europe, with the understanding 
that the results will be published by the New York Academy of 
Sciences, thus constituting a special and uniform series of bul- 
letins and reports which can finally be issued in compact form. 

The Puget Sound Zoilogy, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions, have now reached thirteen numbers, including contributions 
from specialists in Dundee, Scotland, and from Harvard, Wil- 
liams, Michigan and California, besides nine papers from mem- 
bers of the Columbia staff. 

Former Fellows in the Department have received appointments 
as follows: Dr. Albert P. Matthews, in the Harvard Medical 
School as assistant in physiology and at Tufts College as assis- 
tant professor; Mr. N. R. Harrington, in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, as adjunct to Professor Herrick. 

Professor E. B. Wilson, after visiting the Naples Zodlogical 
Station, has gone to Egypt, and is endeavoring to follow up the 
work of Messrs. Hunt and Harrington in the pursuit of the life- 
history of Polypterus. The enterprise of Columbia in sending 
to the Nile for this rare animal has stimulated the English zodélo- 
gists, who have sent parties to the west coast of Africa, thus 
far without success. A recent correspondent of Vature speaks 
of the Sabbatical year and the zodlogical expeditions of Co- 
lumbia as the envy of English zodlogists. 

Professor Osborn has been actively engaged in promoting the 
New York Zodlogical Park, which is now making substantial 
progress. The city has contributed $62,000 toward the prepa- 
ration of the Park, and $30,000 for the current year’s mainte- 
nance. Citizens of New York have now subscribed $121,000 
toward buildings and collections of animals. This will form a 
very important adjunct to the regular University work of the de- 
partment, in the opportunities it will afford for the study of living 


types. 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


The statistics of Barnard College students show a very rapid 
and steady increase in numbers. In comparing the figures for 
the first academic year (1889-90) with those of the current year, 
we find that the whole student body is now seven and one-half 
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times greater than it was then; and that the undergraduate body 
is now more than nine or than six and one-half times greater than 
then, according as the classification is more or less rigid. 

During the first year there were no graduate students. It is, 
therefore, fair to use for comparison with present conditions the 
figures for the second year, when the classing was more careful 
and there was a graduate body. In the eight years since 1890- 
g1 the whole body of students has come to be more than five 
times greater. The present undergraduate body is nearly seven 
and the graduate body nearly six times greater that the corre- 
sponding body of the earlier year, but the special students are 
proportionally less than they were. In 1889-90 they were 
nearly two-thirds of the whole body of students. In 1894-95 
they were one-fourth of the whole body, and in 1898-99 they are 
a little more than one-fourth of the whole body. But in 1896- 
97 the courses in music were opened, and in the later years 
special students include the music students. In the present year, 
for instance, of the sixty-nine special students, thirty-five are 
music students; and if we compare with the special students of 
1894-95 the corresponding students of this year, we shall find 
that instead of being one-fourth of the whole student body they 
are scarcely more than an eighth. So marked a diminution in 
the number of special students in a college that is in a city 
argues a distinct raising of the requirements for admission. As 
a matter of fact, in the early years the College admitted special 
students in botany, chemistry and political science without ex- 
amination in other subjects. But of late years it has been dis- 
couraging the admission of students who have not fulfilled the 
regular requirements for matriculation; and since October, 1898, 
no undergraduate students are admitted without the full entrance 
examinations, with the single exception of music students. The 
statistical table shows likewise the increasing number of degrees 
given. Inthe last six years the number of A.B. degrees re- 
ceived from Columbia University has nearly trebled, the number 
of A.M. degrees has increased more than five-fold, and three 
Ph.D. degrees have been conferred, of which two were received 
last year. 

In comparing the Barnard College statistics of the current 
year with those of other women’s colleges, we find that it and 
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Radcliffe stand alone in having any considerable proportion of 
special students. But the likeness is merely superficial, because 
the term is differently used in the two institutions. In the first 
place, we have seen that half of the Barnard specials are music 
students. The others are specials because they are not working 
for a degree, although they have passed the regular examination 
for matriculation and are fully qualified to work for a degree. 
At Radcliffe, however, the special students are not required to 
matriculate. The figures of all the other colleges show conclu- 
sively that the special student is being discouraged and is no 
longer an important factor in the college. 

The most interesting point to notice is the proportionate size 
of the graduate and undergraduate schools. Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley have very few graduate students, and their graduate 
courses are scarcely organized. In Bryn Mawr, Chicago and 
Radcliffe the proportion is not far from one to five, while in 
Barnard it is more than one totwo. Several causes lead directly 
to this striking fact. This college is in a large city, where many 
college graduates are at work; it offers these women advanced 
work at convenient hours, and the fee is proportional to the 
amount of work that is taken. Columbia has always thrown 
marked stress on its graduate schools and offers almost all its 
graduate courses to women. The result of these various causes 
is to make Barnard far more distinctively a place for graduate 
work than is any other women’s college. 


I: GrowTH oF BARNARD COLLEGE 
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II: CoMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


OF THE LEADING COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 





Undergraduates | Graduates | Special Students 





Barnard College . . . 130 70 
(hearers) 
Bryn Mawr College. . 272 61 


7 
(Divinity) 
7 


University of Chicago 628 

(Women’s Dept.) 
Radcliffe College .. . 239 50 
Smith College... . 1070 4 
Vassar College... . 584 II 
Wellesley College . . 611 25 


TEACHERS CoLLEGE NOTES 


Since the last QUARTERLY went to press, Frederic David Sher- 
man, PhD., has been added to the force of instructors as lecturer 
in the History of Education. Dr. Sherman was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1887; served as Principal of 
Schools in Charlotte, Michigan, 1887-89; as Principal of the 
Bay City (Michigan) High School, 1889-94; and from 1894- 
97 was a student in the Universities of Bonn and Leipzig, receiv- 
ing his degree of Ph.D. from the latter institution. Returning to 
this country, he became instructor in psychology and pedagogy 
in the State Normal School of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. He re- 
signed this position in 1898 to accept a fellowship at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Frederick E. Hyde has presented to the College two large 
placques, illustrative of the metal work done by the students in 
the School of Arts at Jeypore, India—an institution under the 
patronage of the Maharajah of Jeypore, where the finest work of 
this description is done. The placques are hung for the present 
opposite the entrance in the Main Building, where they have at- 
tracted much attention, because of their beauty and the high de- 
gree of skill displayed in their production. 

A friend has bestowed upon the College a gift of ten thousand 
dollars, which clears the mortgage on the lots and practically ex- 
tinguishes the College debt. 

Teachers College was already heavily indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Macy for their generous gifts; but the debt is increased by the 
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recent bequest in Mrs. Macy’s will of two hundred thousand 
dollars, the income from which is to be applied to the payment 
of the salaries of instructors in the Departments of Manual Arts 
and Fine Arts. 


UNDERGRADUATE NoTES 


Perhaps the most important event of the year at Columbia, in 
the sphere of undergraduate activity, is the reorganization of 
Spectator in anticipation of that change into a daily which now 
seems certain of accomplishment in the immediate future. Sfec- 
tator has long been hampered, in its efforts to perform the func- 
tions of a newspaper, by its form, by the infrequency of its ap- 
pearance and by the organization of its board. The last of 
these has already been righted by the reconstruction of the board 
on the following lines: The complete executive and legislative 
control of the paper has been placed in the hands of a board of 
managing editors, six in number, including an editor-in-chief 
anda business manager. They form a close corporation, with 
the privilege of choosing their successors, subject, however, to 
the ratification of the entire staff. To assist this board in the 
field of news-gathering, there is a board of associate editors, 
from sixteen to twenty in number, composed of the most promi- 
nent men in all the various student enterprises—literary, athletic, 
debating, and so on. By this dual arrangement, the actual 
running of .the paper:is confined -to a small, centralized group; 
whereas the news is collected by a large, flexible, highly special- 
ized body of men, through whom the paper reaches out into 
every corner of the University. This system is substantially 
that of all the great college dailies, and it gives every promise of 
equal success here. As for the changes in form and frequency 
of issue, by the time the QuARTERLY appears, Spectator will 
be coming out twice a week in regular newspaper shape. There 
will then be only one more step to a daily, which step, indeed, 
were it not for the lack of dormitories, the volume of news 
would even now justify. The new board of managing editors 
is as follows: A. A. Fowler, Editor-in-chief; J. A. Edwards, 
Business Manager; and W. A. Bradley, W. B. Symmes, Jr., W. 
M. L. Fiske, Jr., and H. S. Harrison. Of these all were members 
of the old board except Mr. Bradley, who resigned the editorship 
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of the Morningside to accept the office. The new officers of the 
Morningside are J. R. Knapp, Editor-in-chief; H. A. Kellock, 
Managing Editor; and Joseph S. Biihler, Business Manager. 
This paper has largely increased its popularity of late by a series 
of so-called,‘‘Imaginary Lectures,” which are parodies in the lec- 
ture styles of prominent professors, accompanied by caricatures 
of them. Melville H. Cane has been elected Editor-in-Chief of 
Literary Monthly for the coming year. B. M. L. Ernst con- 
tinues in the office of Business Manager. 

Just before Christmas the 1900 Columbian made its appearance. 
It is probably the best year-book that has yet been produced at 
Columbia. While it presents no original features over last year’s 
annual, which seems to have given the publication a fixed form 
and arrangement, it has still undoubtedly raised the general ap- 
pearance and quality some degrees higher. As usual, the original 
drawings by the students are distinctly the most attractive fea- 
ture of the volume. Those who are not already familiar with 
the quality of the artistic work at present being done at Colum- 
bia would, without doubt, be amazed at the exquisite and ori- 
ginal work of three or four men in our Architectural Department. 
No other college in the country is giving to this side of under- 
graduate talent quite the same prominence that Columbia is now 
giving through its periodicals and posters, which are attracting 
much outside notice and comment. 

The Deutscher Verein is a new club that has been started in 
connection with the German Department. Its aim is to couple 
social life with the informal study of German literature. On the 
evening of January 21st Mr. Paul Goepel delivered an address 
to the society and its friends. The Société Frangaise, the oldest 
of all the new special clubs that have sprung up in the atmos- 
phere of Morningside Heights, has in active preparation the 
production, in French, of Za Bataille des Dames, by Scribe 
and Legouvé. 

In the last number of the QUARTERLY, mention was made of a 
‘*club for those undergraduates in the College who are inter- 
ested in literature.” This organization, which was then in the 
first stages of existence, is now fairly established as Kings Crown. 
This name refers, of course, to the ancient symbol of King’s 
College, and so has a peculiar significance in its application to a 
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society, the avowed intention of which is to emphasize the college 
tradition of Columbia University. Kings Crown has already 
held two literary meetings, which are certainly unique in the 
social annals of Columbia. This distinction is due partly to the 
prominence of its guests, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder and Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, who talked to audiences composed ex- 
clusively of members of the society. The growth of these 
societies—French, German and English—all of which have sub- 
stantially the same aim, the development of a strong bond of 
sympathy and fellow-feeling among men engaged in kindred 
studies, indicates the yearning at Columbia for that college in- 
tercourse and spirit which circumstances have so long rendered 
impossible. It is a pity that even now this desire should be only 
half satisfied because of the lack of a suitable place for their 
club gatherings. At present there is no intermediate stage be- 
tween the bare lecture-rooms of the Library Building and the un- 
lovely and uncollegiate atmosphere of the College Tavern. 

This is the season of dramatics. The Sophomore class during 
Christmas week presented A. M. Lederer’s The Runaway Boy. 
At the end of January the Track Team Association presented 
Mr. Augustin Daly’s A Might Of for the benefit of the team. 
It was hoped by this means to do away with the unpleasant 
custom of soliciting subscriptions. This method, practiced as it 
has been in the past for each branch of athletics, has been most 
burdensome for the undergraduates, and has not served to make 
athletics popular with the classes and masses. But the event of 
the season is the present revival of Cleopatra, a comic opera 
originally produced by the Musical Association in1897. It is the 
joint production of Messrs. MacGregor, Sargent and Powers. 

Greatly renewed interest in musical matters has developed 
this year. Glee, banjo and mandolin clubs have been formed; 
and during Christmas week, the Glee Association, as the three 
together are termed, made a short trip to Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington. Although not so successful financially 
as it might have been, the Association certainly made a succes 
@ estime and laid a firm basis for Columbia’s future reputation 
in those places. The clubs have given many other concerts 
besides, and later will be heard in New York. At the present 
writing it seems probable that our University chorus, which is 
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under the personal supervision of Professor MacDowell, will 
also give a New York concert. 

At the annual intercollegiate chess tournament, held during 
Christmas week at the Columbia Grammar School, Harvard 
again won the victory, with Columbia second. Mr. Southard, 
of Harvard, so clearly outclasses all other eligible college players 
that since he has been at Cambridge the issue has become simply 
a foregone conclusion. To him Harvard owes her consecutive 
victories for four years. Before this, at the commencement of 
the series, Columbia was twice winner, and has ever since, with 
the exception of year before last, been in each instance a close 
second to Harvard. Our team this year was especially strong 
and won 8% games to Harvard’s1o. Our representatives, both 
of whom are underclassmen, were Messrs. Meyer and Falk. 

There has been this year only one inter-society debate. That 
was gained by the Barnard Literary Association over its ad- 
versary, Philolexian. This victory reverses what has been the 
order for the last few years. In December a great mass meeting 
was called by the Debating Union to discuss Imperialism. After 
a long and vigorous discussion, a vote was taken, in which the 
defenders of expansion won by a small margin. Columbia and 
Chicago will meet again this year, and have already arranged for 
a debate to be held, this time in the West. The question is: 
‘¢ The United States is not justified in assuming sovereignty over 
the Philippines.” Columbia has chosen the negative. The de- 
bating material is said to be unusually good, and the trials 
brought forth six excellent and experienced men. Our hopes for 
a second victory seem very well founded. 

The crew candidates have, of course, already gone into train- 
ing. The number of the men who have come out for the ’Var- 
sity is very small. Three only were of last year’s ’Varsity. 
Most of the rest rowed in the 1901 Freshman crew. Mr. Weston, 
assistant manager last year of the ’Varsity crew, has this season 
been made manager. This is in accordance with the newly advo- 
cated policy of promotion, by which a man who proves his ability 
as an assistant, shall, as a matter of course, be elevated to fill the 
managership the year following. By this means an incentive is 
furnished for earnest endeavor, while experience and capacity are 
assured to the crew and its generous supporters. At a meeting 
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of the Football Association, Mr. Simons, 1900, was elected Cap- 
tain of the 1899 ’Varsity Football team, and Mr. W. E. Mitchell, 
1901, the Manager. Challenges have already been received from 
many colleges. 

The Junior Ball this year, as last, was held at Sherry’s. It 
was disappointing that it could not have been held on the site; 
but the Gymnasium, the only place practicable for such a func- 
tion, was in no fit condition for dancing. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that this is the last year of exile for Columbia’s one social 
event, as the College element in it is already becoming rapidly 
minimized. 


W. A. BRADLEY, ’99 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The University Alumni Council will arrange for a general 
meeting of alumni, to be held in the Gymnasium on the after- 
noon of Commencement Day, June 7. Dean Van Amringe will 
preside. Robert C. Cornell, 74, whose class will this year cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary, will act as Grand Marshal. 
Preceding the general meeting, the Alumni Associations and a 
number of classes will hold re-unions. The experience of last 
year proved that West Hall is not large enough to accommodate 
all who desire to attend the luncheon; and it is proposed that a 
large room in Havemeyer or Schermerhorn, or possibly College 
Hall, be assigned to each Association, and that the Associations 
be invited to provide for luncheons for their own members. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Alumni Council 
at its meeting of January roth. 

Resolved, That the Alumni Council have learned with great 
satisfaction of the action of the Trustees, in determining that dor- 
mitories shall be built upon the Green as soon as means therefor 
are provided, and that the Council express the earnest hope that 
the pressing need of such dormitories may be supplied at an early 
date. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the School 
of Mines, it was voted to change the name to the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Science of Columbia University. 
Hereafter graduates of both Applied Science and Pure Science 
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will be eligible to membership. Howard Van Sinderen, Ph.B., 
84, LL.B., ’83, was elected president of the Association. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Colorado Alumni Associa- 
tion was held at the University Club, Denver, on January 28th. 
The Association has sixty-two members in Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

Frederick William Holls, ’78, who served with distinction as 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of the State of New 
York in 1894, and who was chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Convention, has received the distinguished honor of 
the degree of LL.D. from the University of Leipzig. 

George Brooks Halsey, A.B., 79, A.M., ’84, served as private 
in the 9th U. S. Volunteer Infantry, May to November, 1898. 

James Ray Hosmer, A.B., ’55, who served as Captain and as 
Assistant Quartermaster-General on General Sheridan’s staff in 
the Civil War, is now in charge of the depot of supplies at 
Matanzas. 

John Britton Cauldwell, C.E., 77, has been appointed Director 
of Fine Arts at the Paris Exposition. Dr. Benjamin D. Wood- 
ward, A.B., ’88, Ph.D., ’91, has already been appointed Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

The following class officers have been recently elected : 

78, College: Francis S. Bangs, 161 W. 73d Street, President; 
E. Washburn Hopkins, 235 Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn., 
Secretary; Charles DeHart Brower, 10 Wall Street, Treasurer. 

97, Applied Science: Frederick Coykendall, 1 W. 72d Street, 
President; A. W. Gill, Northampton, Mass., Vice-President; 
F. M. Holbrook, 645 Prospect Avenue, New York City, Secre- 
tary; P. O’Reardon, New York City, Treasurer. 

The following circular has recently been issued by the Edi- 
torial Committee to a large number of graduates: 

‘* It is particularly to be desired that the QuARTERLY should 
be a genuine means of communication, not only between the 
University andthe Alumni, but also between the members of the 
various classes. Accordingly, arrangements are being made for 
publishing regularly in future numbers items of news about the 
members of each College class. At the outset, however, it is 
necessary that we should have a complete and accurate record of 
recent events of interest in the life of each graduate.” 
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‘‘We ask you, therefore—even if you do not subscribe for 
the QUARTERLY—to give us a brief account of such happenings 
in your own life as will be likely to interest your college friends. 
In an early number of the QUARTERLY—probably in June, 1899 
—we shall begin to publish these returns, so far as possible 
under the editorship of the various class secretaries. We ap- 
peal to your interest in your class and in Columbia to lead you 
to make this return fully and promptly.” 


The following is a list of the secretaries or acting secretaries 
of College classes: 
’51. William H. Draper, M.D., 19 East 47th St. 
’52. John W. Harper, Franklin Square. 
’53. Rev. Wm. G. Farrington, D.D., Orange, N. J. 
. Elbridge T. Gerry, 261 Broadway. 
. Eugene H. Pomeroy, 156 Broadway. 
. Gratz Nathan, 106 Fulton St. 
. George A. Lawrence, 755 Water St. 
. Rev. Rockwood MacQuesten, 92 Washington St., Long 
Island City. 
. Abraham Van Santvoord, 111 Broadway. 
. Daniel Lord, 120 Broadway. 
. Henry D. Lloyd, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 
. Charles A. Peabody, Jr., 2 Wall St. 
. Clarence R. Conger, 37 Liberty St. 
. Wm. Henry Haldane, 52 William St. 
. Frank D. Shaw, 120 Broadway. 
. Alister Greene, 1 East 62d St. 
- Louis O. Ivey, 46 South St. 
. E. Washburn Hopkins, 235 Bishop St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
. James A. Lynch, 99 Nassau St. 
. Rev. Frank B. Draper, New Milford, Conn. 
- Herman F. Nordemann, 1309 Madison Ave. 
. Edward R. Greene, 15 Broad St. 
. Edwin B. Holden, 1 Broadway. 
- George M. Thomson, 52 Wall St. 
- Samuel T. Gilford, 473 Lexington Ave. 
- Leonard D. White, 47 Broadway. 
. Dr. B. D. Woodward, Columbia University. 


ow 
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89. 
90. 
92. 
83. 
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Hammond Odell, 135 West 75th St. 

Charles L. Livingston, 902 Union St., Brooklyn. 
Arthur T. Hewlett, 68 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 
Rey. Sidney H. Treat, St. Stephen’s Church, 46th St., 


between 5th and 6th Aves. 


> 


94. 
95: 
96. 


> 


> 


Mo. 
97 


James F. Berry, 172 West 95th St. 
Stephen F. Thayer, 75 Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers. 
John R. Atwill, 1721 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, 


William B. Gunton, Law School, Columbia University. 


Corrections and additions should be sent to the Editors of the Quar- 


TERLY. 


The Alumni Memorial Hall Committee have elected B. Ay- 
man Sands, ’74, as Treasurer, to succeed Francis S. Bangs, ’78, 
resigned. Mr. Sands’ address is 31 Nassau Street. 

The following are the College class treasurers for the Memo- 


rial Hall Fund: 


Hon. Abr. S. HEWITT,’42,’43 & earlier 
17 Burling Slip. 

JosEPH LAROCQUE, ’49, 
40 Wall Street. 

Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, ’54,’51 to 54 
18 East 92d Street. 

HERBERT B. TURNER, '55 55 
22 William Street. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS, ’56, 56 
49 Cliff Street. 

WILLIAM LUMMIS, ’59, 57 
4 East 66th Street. 

HARMON HENDRICKS, ’58 58 
16 Exchange Pl. 

Prof. J. H.VAN AMRINGE, ’60,’ 60 to ’62 
204 West 44th Street. 

STUYVESANT F. MorrIis, M.D., ’63,’63 
16 East 30th Street. 

WILLIAM H. BUTTERWORTH, '64, 64 
115 Broadway. 

WirtuiaM G. Low, ’65 
100 Broadway. 

JULIEN T. DAVIS, ’66, 
32 Nassau Street. 

Dr. JULIUS SACHS, ’67 
38 West soth Street. 

Lucius K. WILMERDING, ’68 
76 Leonard Street. 


44 to ’50 


DAVID B. OGDEN, ’69, 
111 Broadway. 

FRANKLIN B. LorD, ’70, 
120 Broadway. 

Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, ’71 
681 West End Avenue. 

Prof. JOHN K. REES, ’72, 


’69 
70 
71 


72 


The Dakota, Central Park, West. 


A. B. SIMONDS, ’73, 
51 Wall Street. 
B. AYMAR SANDS, ’74, 
31 Nassau Street. 
THOMAS S. ORMISTON, ’75, 
7 Nassau Street. 
Isaac N. SELIGMAN, ’76, 
35 Wall Street. 
F. DELANO WEEKES, ’77, 
58 Wall Street. 
C. DEHART BROWER, ’78 
10 Wall Street. 
JAMEs A. LYNCH, "79, 
99 Nassau Street. 
W. FELLOWES MorRGAN, ’80, 
4 Brooklyn Bridge. 
REGINALD H. SAyRE, M.D., ’81, 
285 Fifth Avenue. 
GEORGE B. PARSONS, ’82, 
40 New Street. 
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ARTHUR IL. LESHER, ’83, 83 CORTLANDT F. BISHOP, ’9g1I, 
502 Broadway. 13 Madison Avenue. 
J. MAYHEW WAINWRIGBHT, 84, THOMAS L,. CHRYSTIE, ’92, 
36 Wall Street. 50 Broadway. 
CHARLES H. MAPES, ’85, ’85 WILLIAM B. DONNELL, ’93, 
143 Liberty Street. 357 Canal Street. 
JoHN V. BOUVIER, ’86, ’°86 SHEPHERD KNap?P, Jr., ’94, 
22 William Street. 87 West Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 


SaM. SLOAN, Jr., ’87, 87 FREDERICK COYKENDALL, ’95, "95 
20 William Street. 1 West 72d Street. 


HEnrY B. ELy, ’88, ’°88 ROGERS H. BACON, ’96, 96 
23 West 26th Street. 45 Cedar Street. 
HAMMOND ODELL, ’89, *89 «ALBERT W. PUTNAM, ’97, 97 
135 West 75th Street. 16 West 77th Street. 
CHARLES L,. LIVINGSTON, ’90, ’90 FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, ’08, 98 
120 Broadway. 239 East 17th Street. 
It is requested that changes of address be communicated at once 
to the secretary of the General Committee, John B. Pine, 63 Wall 


Street. 


NECROLOGY 


The Rev. Jesse Ames Spencer, S.T.D., of the Class of ’37, 
died at Passaic, September 2, 1898, aged 85 years. Dr. Spencer 
was professor of Latin and the oriental languages at Burlington 
College, N. J., in 1850-51, and held the professorship of the 
Greek language and literature in the New York City College 
from 1869 to 1881. 

Philip R. M. Hildreth, A.B., ’94, died October 27, 1898. He 
was a member of Squadron A, and had just returned from Porto 
Rico, where he had served with his troop. His brother, David 
M. Hildreth, Jr.,’79, has presented a stand of colors to the 
Squadron as a memorial. 

George W. Lawrence, who was at one time a member of the 
Class of ’82, died at Phoenix, Arizona, November 17, 1897, aged 
37 years. 

Joseph Lawrence, A.B., ’86, died December 9, 1898, aged 33 
years. 

Major Thomson P. McElrath, of the Class of ’55, died De- 
cember 7, 1898. Major McElrath was both an old soldier and 
anewspaper man. He enlisted as Second Lieutenant of the 
gth New York a few years after leaving College, and later was 
made Second Lieutenant in the Fifth United States Infantry. 
He was promoted to the First Lieutenancy, was attached to the 
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staff of General Dix, and afterwards of General Sickels, and was 
brevetted Major. After his retirement from the army in 1870, he 
edited the Brooklyn Union and several other publications. 

John Jay Jenkins, A.B., ’33, died December 21, 1898, aged 
85 years. 

George P. Kingsley, LL.B., ’65, died January 19, 1899, 
aged 57 years. 

John L. Devenny, LL.B., 77, died December 22, 1898, aged 
42 years. Judge Devenny was graduated from St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, in 1871, and was at one time Justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions. He also served as Assistant United 
States Attorney. 

Walter D. Burke, LL.B., ’82, a graduate of St. Francis 
Xavier, died December 13, 1898, aged 36. 

Henry P. Jolmes (A.B., Yale, ’81), LL.B.,’83, died Novem- 
ber 28, 1898, aged 35. 

Charles R. Halsey (A.B., Yale, 83), LL.B., ‘85, died No- 
bember 28, 1898, aged 37. 

John W. Warth (A.B., N. Y. City Coll., 64), M.D., ’68, 
died January 7, 1899, aged 54. 

Harden De Pratt (A.B. elsewhere), M.D., ’81, died January 
8, 1899, aged 42. Dr. Pratt was surgeon of the 30th Separate 
Company. 

Albert H. Leyton (A.B., Harvard), M.D., ’87, died January 
1, 1899, aged 36. Dr. Leyton was a clinical assistant in the 
New York Post-Graduate School and an attending physician at 
the Presbyterian Hospital. 

Frank A. Bottome, M.D., ’89, died December 20, 1898, aged 
32. Dr. Bottome studied at the St. Johnsbury Academy, Ver- 
mont, and subsequently at the University of Berlin. He was 
one of the staff of the Out-Door Department of Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, assistant surgeon of St. Andrew’s Infirmary for Women, 
attending physician of St. Luke’s Association, and lecturer on 
hygiene at the New York Training School for Deaconesses. 

Charles D. Schirmer, M.D., ’90, died September 15, 1898. 

Henry Morgan Murphy, E. M., ’78, died at Saratoga, January 
24, 1899, aged 41 years. 

Philip J. Maguire, M.D., ’71, died January 9, 1899, aged 54 

Joseph Freeman Atwood, M.D., ’7o, died November 21, 
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1899, aged 53. Dr. Atwood served both as Major and as Sur- 
geon of the 14th Regimont N. G. N. Y., and he was at one time 
Physician in Chief of the Brooklyn Nursery and Infants’ Hos- 
pital, and Secretary of the Medical Staff of the Brooklyn Home- 
opathic Hospital. 


SUMMARIES ON UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 
Tue TrusTEES. DECEMBER MEETING 


In response to the invitation of the Trustees, the President pre- 
sented a portrait of his father, Abiel Abbot Low, in whose 
memory the Library was erected. 

The President announced the gift from an anonymous donor 
of $50,000 for the endowment of a children’s ward in Roosevelt 
Hospital, to be known as the Abraham Jacobi Ward for Chil- 
dren. It is the wish of the donor that the ward shall be used for 
purposes of instruction, that the Faculty of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons shall have the right to nominate the physi- 
cian who is to give instruction in the ward, and that the nominee 
in the first instance shall be Abraham Jacobi, M.D. The gift was 
accepted with a vote of thanks and the Clerk was authorized to 
execute an agreement with the trustees of Roosevelt Hospital, 
setting apart a ward in the second story of the new accident build- 
ing, to be designated and administered as desired by the donor. 
A bronze tablet will be placed in the ward bearing the inscription 
“The Abraham Jacobi Ward for Children: the beds in this 
ward were endowed in memory of Ella May.” 

The President also announced that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, through a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Jacob H. Schiff, William E. Dodge, Charles Stewart 
Smith, William L. Strong and Morris K. Jesup, had under- 
taken to raise by subscription a fund of $100,000 in recognition 
of the public services of Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., the 
income to be paid to his widow and daughter during their lives, 
and upon their decease the fund to be paid to the University, to 
constitute a trust to be known as the Waring Municipal Fund, 
the income to be devoted to the purpose of instruction in muni- 
cipal affairs. 
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A bequest of $6,000 (less five per cent. inheritance tax) was 
received from the estate of Willard B. Perkins, ‘‘ to be held asa 
fund, and the income expended every fourth year for a travelling 
scholarship in the Architectural Department.” 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Carnegie. Steel Co., of 
Pittsburgh ; to the Pennsylvania Steel Co., of Steelton, Penn. ; to 
the Mechanical Manufacturing Co., of Chicago; and to the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, for materials used in 
installing the locomotive ‘* Columbia” in the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

It was voted that copies of the Drisler Medal be presented to 
the American Numismatic and Archeological Society, the 
Philadelphia Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, the New 
York Public Library, the Boston Public Library, the Century 
Club, the University Club and the British Museum. 

The Special Committee on Buildings and Grounds presented 
a report recommending the erection of dormitories upon the 
Green, together with a general plan, a sketch and interior plans 
of a proposed building; and it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees hereby declare their purpose to 
build dormitories upon the Green as soon as means therefor shall 
be provided by gift or legacy, and appeal to the Alumni and 
friends of the University for donations for this object. 

Resolved, That the general plan prepared by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, showing the location of dormitories upon the 
Green, be and the same hereby is approved, subject to such modi- 
fications in detail as may hereafter be made by the Trustees. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Trustees be tendered to 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, for the services rendered by 
them in preparing plans and designs for a dormitory. 

The Special Committee on Buildings and Grounds presented a 
final report of their proceedings in connection with the new site 
and the buildings, and it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees hereby express their cordial 
thanks to all those who have served on the Special Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds, for their labors in the successful and 
satisfactory completion of the erection and equipment of the 
buildings on the new site. 

The Special Committee, consisting of the President and the 
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Committee on Education, presented a report recommending the 
substitution of scholarships in place of free and reduced tuition, 
with proposed amendments to Chapters XVI and XVIII of the 
Statutes. 

A resolution was adopted, upon the recommendation of the 
Medical Faculty, creating in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, for the academic years 1898-99 and 1899-1900, a 
scholarship to be known as the ‘*O’Dwyer Scholarship,” in 
memory of Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer’s distinguished services to the 
medical profession and to the cause of humanity, through the in- 
vention and perfection of the process of intubation of the larynx. 
This scholarship was awarded for the time of its duration to 
Joseph O’Dwyer, a son of the late Dr. O’Dwyer. 

It was voted to’ approve the action of the Finance Committee 
in entering into a contract for sale and exchange with John S. 
White, agreeing to transfer to him the block of property belong- 
ing to the College, situated in the City of New York, between 
49th and s5oth Streets and Madison and Fourth Avenues, for the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars and the transfer of property 
belonging to Mr. White, being Nos. 18 to 24 West 44th Street 
in the City of New York. 

The University Council was authorized, at its discretion, to 
permit students who have taken their degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in this University to continue their researches in the lab- 
oratories of the University, without the payment of fees. 

The action of the Faculty of Law, in assigning Professor 
Kirchwey to the Nash Chair of Law, was confirmed. 

The following appointments were confirmed : 

Under the Faculty of the College.—Richard Hovey, A.B., as 
Lecturer in English Literature for the year ending June 30, 
1899. 

Under the Faculty of Medicine.—Richard Frothingham, 
M.D., as Instructor in Laryngology, vice D. Bryson Delavan, 
M.D., resigned, from October 1, 1898, for the remainder of the 
academic year, or during the pleasure of the Trustees. Francis 
Carter Wood, M.D., as Demonstrator in Pathology at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, for the current academic year. William B. Coley, 


M.D., as Clinical Lecturer in Surgery, for the current academic 
year. 
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Tue TrRusTEES. JANUARY MEETING 


Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn was re-elected Chairman, and Mr, 
Pine, Clerk of the Trustees, for the ensuing year. 

The Standing Committees were organized as follows: 

On Finance: Mr. Rives, Chairman; Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Bron- 
son, Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutting. 

On Buildings and Grounds: President Low (ex-officio), 
Chairman; Dr. Wheelock, Mr. Bronson, Mr. F. A. Schermer- 
horn and Mr. Pine. 

On Honors: Rev. Dr. Vincent, Chairman; Mr. Beekman, 
Rev. Dr. Dix, Mr. Rives and Mr. Silliman. 

On Education: Rey. Dr. Coe, Chairman; Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Cutting, Mr. Parsons, Dr. Wheelock, Dr. Draper and Mr. W. 
C. Schermerhorn (ex-officio). 

On the Library: President Low (ex-officio), Chairman; 
Bishop Potter, Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn, Mr. Cammann, and 
Rev. Dr. Vincent; Secretary, the Librarian. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. James H. Hyde for his 
offer to provide for a course of fifteen lectures on the ‘+ Principles 
of Life Assurance,” to be delivered by Mr. Charlton F. Lewis. 
Resolutions were also adopted acknowledging the following gifts : 
from Professor James F. Kemp, of cases for the Museum of 
Economic Geology; from Mr. George F. Kunz, of specimens of 
meteorites; and from President Low, of a portrait of his father, 
Mr. A. A. Low. 

The Committee on the General Catalogue presented a report 
for the two years ending December 31, 1898, covering the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet containing the names of all students who 
matriculated in Kings College, or Columbia College, but who did 
not graduate; and a pamphlet of War Records of all students 
who served in the War of the Rebellion. 

A number of amendments to the Statutes were adopted. 
Chapter XI, Section 1, was amended to include the Professor 
of Mechanics in the Faculty of Applied Science. Section 9, of 
the same chapter, was amended so as to provide for the award of 
the Illig medals as follows: 

§ 9. Prizes to be known as IIlig Medals shall be awarded an- 
nually to the student or students of the graduating or fourth 
class in the Schools under the Faculty of Applied Science who 
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shall, in the judgment of the Faculty, have merited the same by 
commendable proficiency in their regular studies. The Illig 
Medals shall be of a style and design approved by the Faculty, 
provided that the cost of the dies and medals shall not exceed 
the income of the bequest made for this purpose by William C. 
Illig, a graduate of the School of Mines in the Class of 1882. 

Chapters XII, XIII and XIV were amended by repealing 
Section 4 in each Chapter, as to conferring the degree of A.B. by 
the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science. 
A new section was added to Chapter XVII, providing for the 
Schiff Fellowship in Political Science. 

The provisions of Chapter XVI, relating to free and reduced 
tuition, were repealed from and after July 1, 1899; and Chapter 
XVIII, was amended by adding the following sections, providing 
for the establishment of Benefactors’ Scholarships and Faculty 
Scholarships from the same date: 

Sec. 17, Susp. 1. In recognition of the liberal gifts, for the 
purchase of the site on Morningside Heights, which have been 
received from J. Pierpont Morgan, Cornelius Vanderbilt, D. 
Willis James, A. A. Low, Morris K. Jesup, R. Fulton Cutting, 
Alfred Corning Clark, Jacob H. Schiff, Samuel D. Babcock, 
Oswald Ottendorfer, Samuel Sloan and Henry Parish, the fol- 
lowing scholarships, designated collectively as Benefactors’ 
Scholarships, are hereby established : 

Twenty Morgan Scholarships; twenty Vanderbilt Scholar- 
ships; ten James Scholarships; three A. A. Low Scholarships; 
one Jesup Scholarship; two Cutting Scholarships; two Clark 
Scholarships; one Schiff Scholarship; one Babcock Scholarship ; 
one Ottendorfer Scholarship; one Parish Scholarship; and one 
Sloan Scholarship. 

Susp. 2. Benefactors’ Scholarships shall be awarded as fol- 
lows : 

In the College: five Morgan Scholarships, five Vanderbilt 
Scholarships, three A. A. Low Scholarships, two Cutting 
Scholarships, two Clark Scholarships, one Sloan Scholarship, 
one Parish Scholarship and one Schiff Scholarship. 

In the School of Law: eight Morgan Scholarships and eight 
Vanderbilt Scholarships. 

In the Schools of Applied Science: seven Morgan Scholar- 
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ships, seven Vanderbilt Scholarships, ten James Scholarships, 
one Jesup Scholarship, one Babcock Scholarship and one 
Ottendorfer Scholarship. 

Susp. 3. Benefactors’ Scholarships shall be awarded from 
year to year by the Faculty of the College, of Law and of Ap- 
plied Science, as the case may be, to students who have already 
passed one year in the College or School under its charge, whose 
record for ability and scholarship gives evidence of special fitness 
for the course of study which they propose to pursue, and who 
need pecuniary aid to obtain an education. Such scholarships 
shall be awarded by the respective faculties above mentioned, 
under regulations to be severally established by them and ap- 
proved by the University Council. 

Sec. 18. The Faculties of the College, of Law and of Ap- 
plied Science may also award scholarships, from year to year, 
to be known as Faculty Scholarships, not exceeding ten in 
the College, four in the School of Law and eight in the Schools 
of Applied Science, to students whose record for ability and 
scholarship, obtained either before or after matriculation, gives 
evidence of special fitness for the course of study which they 
propose to pursue, and who need pecuniary aid to obtain an edu- 
cation, provided that, in the School of Law, Faculty Scholar- 
ships shall be awarded only to college graduates. Such scholar- 
ships shall be awarded by the respective Faculties above-named 
under regulations to be severally established by them and ap- 
proved by the University Council. 

Sec. 19. Each of the Benefactors’ and Faculty Scholarships 
shall be of the value of one hundred and fifty dollars if in the 
College or School of Law, and of the value of two hundred dol- 
lars if in the Schools of Applied Science. The holders of all 
such scholarships shall pay the tuition fees and all other fees. 

Src. 20. The Faculty awarding scholarships may determine 
whether or not the name of the holder shall be published. 

Src. 21. The Alumni Association, Moffat, Schermerhorn 
and Stuart Scholarships shall hereafter be awarded by the Fac- 
ulty of the College in their discretion (subject, when required 
by the terms of the gift, to the approval of the donor of the fund 
or his representative), but such scholarships shall be tenable for 
the Freshman year only. 
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The Committee on Education presented a report on the estab- 
lishment of a Summer School and on the requirement of a de- 
gree for admission to the Law School, and it was 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Trustees it is desirable 
that a Summer School be established by the University during 
and after the summer of 1900, if the financial condition of the 
University will permit, and that it be referred to the President to 
prepare and report a plan of organization for such school, to- 
gether with an estimate of probable receipts and expenses. 

Resolved, That on and after June 30th, 1903, admission to the 
Law School be limited to students who have already taken their 
first degree. 

John W. Houston, LL.B., was appointed Professor of Law 
to succeed Professor Hardon, who retires on July 1. 

The following appointments were confirmed: Under the Fac- 
ulty of the College.—Walter R. Shaw, Ph.D., as tutor in Botany 
for the remainder of the academic year, to succeed Charles O. 
Townsend, Ph.D., resigned. 

Under the Faculty of’ Medicine.—Allan Chatard Eustis, B.S., 
Ph.B., as Assistant in Physiological Chemistry, from October 1, 
1898, for the remainder of the academic year or during the 
pleasure of the Trustees. 


Tue TrustTEEs. FEBRUARY MEETING 


Mr. George G. DeWitt, 67, was elected a Trustee to succeed 
Mr. S. P. Nash. 

The Finance Committee reported the sale of the 49th Street 
property. The Library Committee reported that the President, 
in response to the invitation of the Trustees to sit for his portrait, 
had offered to present to the University a portrait of himself, 
painted by Daniel Huntington, and that on making this offer the 
President stated that he felt that the treasury was not in a con- 
dition to incur an expenditure for this purpose. The gift was 
accepted with a vote of thanks. The thanks of the trustees were 
also tendered to Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer for a gift of $1,000 to 
be added to the Lecture Fund of the Department of the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures. The Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Press was authorized to distribute copies of Fulton’s Life 
of President Barnard to a selected list of libraries and other in- 
stitutions. 
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The following resolutions were adopted, providing for codp- 
eration between the libraries of the University and of Teachers 
College : 

Resolved, That the educational section of the University 
Library and of the Bryson Library of Teachers Colleges be so 
far amalgamated in the catalogues as to give to students consult- 
ing either catalogue full information as to the books available in 
the other library. 

Resolved, That the books especially desired for use in either 
library may be transferred from time to time from one to the 
other, but that all books shall be so marked as to indicate clearly 
their ownership. 

Resolved, That, as to the educational section, the two libra- 
ries shall be operated, as to policy both in purchasing and in 
administration, in such a way as to bring out to the fullest extent 
the combined efficiency of the two. 

The title of Professor R. S. Woodward was changed to 
Professor of Mechanics and Mathematical Physics. 

William Ledyard Cathcart, Chief Engineer U. S. N., was ap- 
pointed Adjunct Professor of Mechanical Engineering. The fol- 
lowing appointments were confirmed: Marshall Avery Howe, 
Ph.D., Curator of the Herbarium, vice John K. Small, Ph.D., 
resigned. Under the Faculty of Pure Science.—William B. 
Johnstone, C.E., assistant in Physics, vice Dana C. Wells, 
A.B., E.E., resigned. 

In response to the invitation of the University of Cambridge, 
England, the President was authorized to prepare and present a 
suitable address, and to nominate a delegate to represent the Uni- 
versity, at the Jubilee of Professor Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 
Bart., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, on June 1st and 2d. The President was also au- 
thorized to nominate delegates to attend the Congress of Orien- 
talists to be held in Rome in October next. 

A report was submitted by the trustees of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic for the year 1898, showing the number of patients treated 
to have been 48,556 and the attendance 150,754. 

A section was added to the Statutes, establishing the Perkins 
Fellowship in Architecture, in accordance with the terms of a 
legacy reported at the last meeting of the trustees. 
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University Councit. NovEMBER MEETING 


The University Council held its first meeting for the academic 
year on November 15, 1898. The President announced the fol- 
lowing membership: President Low (ex-officio); from the 
College, Professors Van Amringe (ex-officio) and Peck; from 
the Faculty of Law, Professors Keener (ex-officio) and Burdick ; 
from the Faculty of Medicine, Drs. McLane (ex-officio) and 
Curtis; from the Faculty of Applied Science, Professors Munroe 
(ex-officio) and Hutton; from the Faculty of Political Science, 
Professors Burgess (ex-officio) and Mayo-Smith; from the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy, Professors Butler (ex-officio) and Perry ; from 
the Faculty of Pure Science, Professors Woodward (ex-officio) 
and Kemp; from the Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall; from the Teachers College, Professors Russell 
and Baker. Professor Kemp was elected Secretary. 

The following candidates, who had fulfilled the requirements, 
were recommended for advanced degrees: for the degree of 
Ph.D., Frederick Smith Hall, A.B., Wesleyan University, 1893 ; 
for the degree of M.A., Albert Rolaz Gallatin, A.B., Columbia 
College, 1891, E.E., Columbia University, 1898. 

Mr. Frank Hoag Brooks, A.B., resigned the Henry Drisler 
Fellowship in Classical Philology, on account of illness, and Mr. 
Corliss Fitz Randolph, A.M., was elected to fill the vacancy. 

At a special meeting, held December 2oth, the following reso- 
lutions were passed : 

That, after the close of the current academic year, the regis- 
tration for the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and 
Pure Science shall be conducted in the President’s office; that 
the President be requested to issue in the coming spring a com- 
mon circular for these three Faculties; and that in the annual cat- 
alogue the names of the students shall appear without duplica- 
tion in a common list. ) 

Mr. Henry St. John Hyde, Ph.B., Columbia University, 1896, 
was recommended for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS 
BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
DURING 1898 


(ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS) 


The President 


Low, Seth, LL.D. Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard ; June, 1898; published 
as ‘*The Trend of the Century,’’ in Atlantic Monthly for August, 1898; 
Ixxx., 153. 


Anatomy 


HUNTINGTON, Prof. G. S. The eparterial bronchial system of the mammalia. 
Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci., May 17; xi., 127-176. — The teaching of anatomy. 
Columbia University Bulletin, June ; xx., 205-215. — Comparative anatomy and 
embryology of vertebrates as aids in the teaching of human anatomy in the medical 
course. American Journal of the Medical Sciences, December ; cxvi., pp. 1-18, 

BREWER, Dr. George Emerson. Four atypical cases of appendicitis. Annals 
of Surgery, September. — Report of a fatal case of pharyngeal hemorrhage. 
Yale Med. Journal, December. — Some observations upon modern surgical 
technics, from an analysis of 421 operative cases at the City Hospital. Medi- 
cal Record, March 26. — Some observations upon the use of urotropin in pyuria, 
Journal of Cutaneous and Genito-urinary Diseases, November. — Prelimi- 
nary report on the surgical relations of the duodenal orifice of the common 
bile duct. Read before the Association of American Anatomists at New 
York, December 29. 

Coins, Dr. Howard D. Cholelithiasis; with a report of some opetative cases 
of Dr. Chas. McBurney. Medical News, November 26; Ixxiii., pp. 683-7. 


Anthropology 


FARRAND, Dr. Livingston. The psychological index, No. 4 (with H. C. Warren). 
The Macmillan Co., pp. iv, 164. — Report of Committee of British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada 
(with F. Boas), pp. 61. — The American Psychological Association. Science, 
April; vii., 450-452. 

Boas, Dr. Franz. Traditions of the Tillamook. Journal of American Folk- 
Lore; xi., 23-38, 133-150. — Facial paintings of the Indians of Northern 
British Columbia. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, ii. 
1-24. — The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians. /éid., 25-127. — The social 
organization and the religious ceremonials of the Kwakiutl Indians. Report of 
the United States National Museum for 1895, 311-733. — Introduction to 
James Teit’s Traditions of the Thompson River Indians. Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vi., 1-18. — The growth of Toronto children, 
Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1896-97, xxxiv., 1541- 
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1599. — A precise criterion of species. Science, vii., No. 182, 860-861. 
Twelfth report of the Committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada (with Dr. Livingston 
Farrand). Proceedings of the B. A. A. S., Bristol Meeting, 1898; pp. 1-6. 
— Anthropologie in Nord Amerika. Correspondensblatt der Deutschen Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft, 1898. 

Rip.ey, Prof. William Z. The racial geography of Europe: XII., The Aryan 
question. Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, January, February, and March ; 
lii., pp. 304-322, 468-486, 591-609. — Jdem., supplement: Russia and the 
Slavs. Jbid., October; liii., pp. 721-746. — /dem., supplement: The Jews. 
Ibid., December; liv., pp. 163-176 (continued).-— Racial classification. 
Jour. Anthropological Institute, London, November. — Seriation curves of the 
cephalic index. Science, October; N. S., viii., 578-582. — Review of De- 
moulins, Les Francais d’anjourd’ hui. Journal of Political Economy, Decem- 
ber; vii., 133-135. — Review of Ratzel’s History of Mankind, II. Political 
Science Quarterly, December; xiii., 715-716. 


Architecture 

Wark, Prof. William Robert. The school of architecture in its new quarters. 
School of Mines Quarterly, April; pp. 8; 5 plates. — Perspective and descrip- 
tive geometry. American Architect and Building News, April; pp. 4; 1 plate. 
— Address to the Architectural League. American Architect and Building 
News, Aug.; pp. 6. (These have all been reprinted for distribution. ) 

HAmMuin, Prof. A. D. F. The evolution of decorative motives. American 
Architect and Building News ; \ix., 35-36, 51-52, 91-94; Ix., 43-45, 67-68; 
Ixi., 11-13; lxii., 87-88. — A study of evolution, persistence and reversion in 
ornament motives, trefoil and palmette. Zhe Architectural Record, July and 
September; viii., 1, 27-47. — The recent ceramic exhibition. Architecture 
and Building, December 31. 


Astronomy 

Regs, Prof. John Krom. The minor planets. School of Mines Quarterly, April; 
xix., 248-260. — Some facts about the minor planets. Popular Astronomy, 
August ; vi., 339-345. — Large refractors of the world. (A correction.) Zhe 
Observatory, December ; xxi., 450. — The variation of latitude at New York, 
and a determination of the constant of aberration from observations at the ob- 
servatory of Columbia University. (With Prof. Jacoby and Dr. Davis.) 
Second paper. Zhe Astronomical Journal, December 12; xix., 149-151. 

JAcosy, Prof. Harold. Photographic researches near the pole of the heavens, 
Bulletin Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg; ix., 41-82. — Varia- 
tion of latitude at New York, and a determination of the constant of aberration. 
(With J. K. Rees and H. S. Davis.) Astronomical Journal, xix., 149-150. 

Davis, Dr. Herman S. A catalogue of sixty-five stars near 61! Cygni. Contri- 
bution No. 12 from the Observatory of Columbia University, April. — 
The parallaxes of 61! and 61% Cygni. Contribution No. 13 from the Ob- 
servatory of Columbia University, April. — Remark regarding the parallaxes 
of 61! and 62% Cygni and the probable physical connection of these two stars. 
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Read at the Astronomical Conference, Harvard University, August. Résumé 
in Astrophysical Journal, November; viii., 246-247; Popular Astronomy, 
November ; vol. vi. — A catalogue of thirty-four stars near ‘‘ Bradley 3077.” 
Contribution No. 14 from the Observatory of Columbia University, April 
—A review of The Concise Knowledge Library—Astronomy. Popular As- 
tronomy, May; vi. — Women astronomers: biographical sketches and review 
of Rebiére’s Les Femmes dans la Science, Popular Astronomy (First article, 
400 A. D. to 1750) May; vi., 129-138; (Second article, 1750-1890) June; 
vi., 211-220; (Third article, contemporary) June; vi., 220-228. — Deteriora- 
tion of celluloid films for photographic purposes. Science, August 5; viii., 163, 
— Outline of the history of astronomy. Popular Astronomy, October; vi., 455- 
459. — The variation of latitude at New York and a determination of the con- 
stant of aberration, from observations at the observatory of Columbia University 
(with Profs. Rees and Jacoby). Astronomical Journal, December; xix., 149. 

HIL1, Dr. George William. Observations on Prof. Newcomb’s determination of 
the principal element of precession. Astronomical Journal, xviii., 153. — Cor- 
rection to preceding article. Astronomical Journal, xviii., 168. — Note on the 
mass of mercury. Astronomical Journal, xix., 157. 


Botany: 


UNDERWOOD, Prof. Lucien Marcus. Selaginella rupestris and its allies. Bulletin 
Torrey Botanical Club, March; xxv., 125-133. — American ferns, I.: The 
tenate species of Botrychium. Jéid., October; xxv., 521-541. — Two recently 
named genera of Basidiomycetes. /did., December; xxv., 630, 631. — The 
study of botany in high schools. Journal of Pedagogy, April; xi., 181-191. — 
Review of Die Farnkrauter der Erde, by H. Christ. Science, April 22; vi., 572- 
574- — Review of Dr. A. Engler’s Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien. Science, 
July 29; viii., 136-139. — Editor Zorrey Botanical Club Publications. 

RIcHARDSs, Dr. Herbert Maule. Reviews in American Naturalist. — Associate 
Editor of American Naturalist. 

Curtis, Dr. Carlton Clarence. The evolution of assimilating tissue in spermo- 
phytes. Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, January ; xxv., 25-29. Associ- 
ate Editor of Bulletin of Torrey Botanical Club. 

SHAw, Dr. Walter R. Ueber die Blepharoplasten bei Onoclea und Marsilia. 
Berichte der Deutschen Botanischen Gesellschaft ; xvi., 177-184. — The fertile 
ization of Onoclea. Annals of Botany, September ; xii., 261-285. 

SMALL, Dr. John Kunkel. Studies in North American Polygonacez, I. Bulletin 
of the Torrey Botanical Club, January ; xxv., 40-53. — Studies in the botany 
of the Southeastern United States, XIII., XIV., XV. Jézd., March, Septem- 
ber, and December; xxv., 134-151, 465-484, 605-621. — Abnormal inflor- 
escence in Saxifraga fallax. /bid., July ; xxv., 391, plate 343. — Notes and de- 
scriptions of North American Plants, I. Jéid., June ; xxx., 316-320. 


Chemistry 


WELLs, Dr. J. S. C. A short course ‘in inorganic qualitative analysis, John 
Wiley & Sons. Pp. 294. 
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Miter, Dr. Edmund H. Notes on quantitative analysis for electrical engineers. 
Chemical Publishing Company. Pp. 41. 

BocEeRT, Marston Taylor. Carbon compounds used in medicine, classified ac- 
cording to chemical structure. Merck’s Report, April 1 and 15; May I and 15; 
June 1 and 15; vii., 198, 199, 237, 238, 268-270, 300-302, 333, 334, 365, 
366. — Charles Edwards Colby (obituary notice). Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., Feb. 
xx., 139-I4I. 

Matuews, Dr. John Alexander. The action of nitrils upon aromatic acids. 
Chemical Publishing Co., pp. 35. — The action of organic acids upon nitrils. 
Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., XX., 648-668. — Review and bibliography of the met- 
allic carbides. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1090, pp. 32. 

WuiTAKER, Milton C. An olivinite dike of the magnolia district and the asso- 
ciated picrotitanite. Colorado Scientific Society, Feb. 5, 1898. 

Tucker, Samuel Auchmuty. Liquid air, its production and properties. Zhe 
School of Mines Quarterly, July ; xix., 344-358. (Reprinted in Merck's Report, 
Jan. and Feb., 1899.) — Stimulants and narcotics, being exercises in the study 
of tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, opium, etc. Knickerbocker Press, pp. 24. 

Lerner, Dr. Victor. The action of ammonia gas on molybdenyl chloride (with 
Edgar F. Smith). Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., xv., 61; Zeit. Anorg. Chem., iv., 
374. — Sulphiodide of lead. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., xvii., 511. — An elec- 
trolytic method for the determination of mercury in cinnabar (with W. B. 
Rising). Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., xviii., 96. — Ammonium selenide (with 
Edgar F. Smith). Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., xx., 277. — The atomic mass and 
derivatives of selenium. Jour, Amer. Chem, Soc., xx., 555- 


Dermatology . 


Fox, Prof. George Henry. Photographic atlas of the diseases of the skin. 
Willan Publishing Co. Parts 4-8. 

Jackson, Dr. George Thomas. Electrolysis in the treatment of diseases of the 
skin. Med, Record, June 4; liii., 798. 


Diseases of Children 


Jacos!, Prof. Abraham. Therapeutics of infancy and childhood, 2d edition. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Phil. Pp. 629. — Septic perforation of the right 
carotid artery. Autopsy five months after death (with codp. of Dr. O. 
Ewing). Philad. Med. Jour., June 4; Transactions Assoc. Amer. Phys., 
xiii, — Dermoid cyst over the center of the large fontanelle. Trans. Amer. 
Ped. Soc., 1898; Arch. of Pediatrics, October. — Three cases of amaurotic 
family idiocy. Trans. Amer. Ped. Soc. 1898. Arch. of Pediatrics, August. 
— Ergot in chronic malaria. Med. News, October 22 and 7ransactions Amer. 
Climatological Association, 1898. — Cholera infantum and diphtheria. 7wentieth 
Century Practice of Med. Wm. Wood & Co; xiv., 237-270; xvii., 45-118. — 
Rhachitis. System of Pract. Med. by Amer. Authors. By A. L. Loomis and 


Wm. G. Thompson; iv., 917-948. — Some preventives. Phil. Med. Jour., 
December 10, 17, 24. 
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Huser, Dr. Francis. Median cervical fistule. Medical Mews, Nov. 19; Ixxiii, 
654. — Lateral pharyngeal abscess in an infant six weeks old, recovery. Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics, December ; xv , 903. — Practical points in the treatment of 
adenoids. Pediatrics, October Ist, vi. — Remarks upon retro-pharyngeal ab- 
scess. Pediatrics, May 15, v. 


Economics and Social Science 


Mayo-Sm!Th, Professor Richmond. Movements of prices. Political Science 
Quarterly. September; xiii., 477-494. — Review of Levasseur’s L’ Enseigne- 
ment primaire. Political Science Quarterly, March ; xiii., 164-165. — Review of 
von Mayr’s Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. Political Science Quarterly, March; 
xiii., 161-163. 

SELIGMAN, Prof. Edwin R. A. Local taxation; the three fundamental evils 
and suggested remedies. Zhe Independent, February 3. — The living wage. 
Gunton Institute Bulletin, March 26; xvii., 257-268. — Review of the 
Report of the Massachusetts commission on taxation. Political Science Quarterly, 
March ; xiii., 178-180. —- Review of Biicher’s Arbeit und Rhythmus. Political 
Science Quarterly, March; xiii., 166, 7. — Review of Fournier de Flaix’s His- 
toire de l’Impét. Political Science Quarterly, September; xiii, 545, 546. — 
Review of Cohn’s Nationaldkonomie des Handels und des Verkehrswesens, Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, December ; xiii., 727, 728. — Review of Saint Léon’s 
Histoire des corporations de métiers. Political Science Quarterly, June ; xiii., 
345, 346. — Review of Wallas’s Life of Francis Place. Political Science Quar- 
terly, September ; xiii., 572, 573- 

Gippincs, Prof. Franklin Henry. The elements of sociology. The Mac- 
millan Company, pp. xi., 353. — La Teoria della socializzazione. Torino, 
Roux Frassatie Co. Pp. 30. — Introduction to Proal’s Political crime. D. 
Appleton & Co., pp. xi. — The ethical motive. Zhe Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, April; viii., 316-327. — Imperialism? Political Science Quarterly, 
December ; xiii., 585-605. -— Address of welcome : tenth annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association. Economic Studies, February ; iii (supple- 
ment), 54-56. — Review of Pearson’s The chances of death and other studies in 
evolution. Political Science Quarterly, March; xiii., 156-161. — Review of 
Mallock’s Aristocracy and evolution. Book Reviews, April; v., 391-395. — 
Review of Novicow’s L’ Avenir de larace blanche. Political Science Quarterly, 
September ; xiii., 569-571. 

CLARK, Prof. John B. Introduction to Rodbertus’ Overproduction and crises, 
as translated by Julia Franklin. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 18. — In- 
troduction to Sombart’s Socialism and the social movement in the rgth century, 
as translated by Anson P. Atterbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons., pp. 3. — The 
future of economic theory. Quarterly Journal of Economics, October; xiii., 
1-14. — Review of v. BShm-Bawerk’s Marx and the close of his system. 
Political Science Quarterly, December ; xiii., 720-723. 

Day, A.M. Review of Million’s State aid to railways in Missouri. Political Sa- 
ence Quarterly, September ; xiii., 563-565. — Assistant editor of Political Sa- 
ence Quarterly, UNIVERSITY BULLETIN and UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 
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Bay.es, Dr. George James. Review of White’s American church law, Zhe 
Churchman, September 14th. — Civil Church Law: New Jersey. Civil-Church 
Press. Pp. 50. — Civil Church Law, New York. Pott & Co., pp. 72. 


Engineering —Civil 
Burr, Prof. William Hubert. Tests of full-size cast-iron columns. School of 
Mines Quarterly, April ; xix. , 283-288. — The theory and design of the masonry 
arch. School of Mines Quarterly, November; xx., 1-40. — Discussion of the 
paper, ‘‘ The economic depth for canals of large traffic,’ by Joseph Mayer. 
Trans. Am. Soc. C. £., June; xxxiv., 314-317. 


Engineering—Electrical 

Sever, George Francis. Power consumption on the Lenox Avenue (New York 
City) conduit electric road. School of Mines Quarterly, January ; xix., 200- 
208. 

FREEDMAN, William Horatio. The enclosed arc lamp. Zhe American Elec- 
trician, January; x., I, 11-13. — The ballistic galvanometer and some of 
its applications. School of Mines Quarterly, July; xix., 4, 392-419. — 
Notes on telegraphy and telephony. School of Mines Quarterly, November ; 
xx., I, 47-65. — Review of Wright’s Induction coil in practical work. School 
of Mines Quarterly, January; xix., 225.— Review of Magie’s translation 
of Christiansen’s Elements of theoretical physics. School of Mines Quarterly, 
April; xix., 328. — Review of S. Hall’s Elements of the differential and in- 
tegral calculus. School of Mines Quarterly, July ; xix., 440-1. 

AnTHony, William Arnold Theory of electrical measurements. John Wiley & 
Sons. Pp. go. 

Engineering—Mechanical 

Hutton, Prof. Frederic Remsen. Necrology. Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Eng. 
(1898). — The significance of technical education to an industrial community 
(Commencement address, Mich. Agl. College, June). Agricultural Quarterly, 
July. 

MILLER, Samuel Osgood. A straight line formula for cast-iron columns, School 
of Mines Quarterly, January ; xix., 185-189. 

Benns, Charles Prentice. Planing a peculiar tapered piece. American Machinist, 
July 21 ; xxi., 544-28. — Educational value of machine shop operations. Amer- 
ican Machinist, September 8; xxi., 667-21. — A ball bearing experience. 
American Machinist, October 12; xxi., 755-19. — Lathe attachment for 
turning cast wrist pins. American Machinist, November 3; xxi., 823-31. 


English Literature 

Woopserry, Prof. George Edward. The wanderers. Century, lv., 779. — The 
birth of love. Century, lvi., 31. — The rose. Century, lvi., 191. — Wild 
Eden. Century, lvi., 577. 

MATTHEWS, Prof. Brander. Poems of American patriotism (edited: new edition) 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. — Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, xxxiv., 13317-13320. — The 
relation of the drama to literature. Zhe Forum, January; xxiv., 630-640. 
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— About the ballet (Review). Zhe Bookbuyer, January; xv., 664-668, — 
Review of Dowden’s French literature. Zhe Bookman, February; vi., 546- 
548. — An American scholar: Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury. Zhe Century, 
February ; lv., 561-565. —- The conventions of the drama. Scribner's Maga- 
sine, April; xxii., 497-505. — Review of Ainger’s Poems of Thomas Hood. 
The Sewanee Review, April ; vi., 239-242. — A note on the essay. Zhe Book- 
buyer, April; xvi., 201-204. — Her letter to his second wife. Zhe Cosmo. 
politan, May; xxv., 56-64. — After-dinner oratory. Zhe Century, May; lvi., 
118-120. — Daniel Greenleaf Thompson as a man of letters, pp. 70-76 of 
privately printed memorial, New York. — Mark Twain. Zhe Chicago Record. 
June 25. — The four ways of delivering an address. Zhe Cosmopolitan, July; 
XXV., 331-337. — New words and old. Harper’s Magazine, July ; xcvii., 307- 
312. — Frank R. Stockton: Zhe Chicago Record, July 30. — New trials for 
old favorites. Zhe Forum, August; xxv., 749-760. — An inquiry as to rhyme, 
The Bookman, September ; viii., 32-38 ; also Longman’ s Magazine, September; 
cxci., 449-459. — A young man from the country. Zhe Cosmopolitan, Sep- 
tember ; xxv., 527-540. — Washington Irving in American Prose, edited by 
G. R. Carpenter, Macmillan Co., New York, 1898. Pp. 119-125. — The fu- 
ture of the English language. Munsey’s Magazine, October ; xx., 100-105. — 
Words of one kind and another, Zhe Bookbuyer, November; xvii., 277-279. 

TAYLOR, Henry Osborn. Treatise on the law of private corporations. Fourth 
Edition. Kay & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Hovey, Richard. The quest of Merlin: a masque. Small, Maynard & 
Company, pp. 80 — The marriage of Guenevere: a tragedy. Small, May- 
nard & Company, pp. 179. — The birth of Galahad: a romantic drama. 
Small, Maynard & Company, pp. 124. — Along the trail: a book of lyrics. 
Small, Maynard & Company, pp. x, 115. — Spring: an ode. Poet-Lore, 
January, February, March; x., 1-8. The word of the Lord from Havana. 
New York World, March 20. — Love in the winds. Avslantic Monthly, 
April; Ixxxi., 464. — Faith and fate. Zhe Criterion, July. — The call of 
the bugles. Scribner's, August; xxviii., 295. -—— Two and fate. Century, 
August ; vi., 543. — The thought of her. Bookman, August; vii., 497. — After 
the day’s business. Aélantic, August; Ixxxii., 288. — The two lovers. Zhe 
Criterion, October 1; xviii., 454, 18. — The last love of Gawaine. Bookman, 
December ; viii., 333. — Nocturne. Zhe Criterion, December; xix., 464, 24. 


English—Rhetoric and Composition 

CARPENTER, Prof. G. R. Some questions of good English. Zhe Bookman, 
February ; vi., 551-553. — The neo-romantic novel. Zhe Forum, March; xxv., 
120-128. — Review ef Herrick’s Gospel of freedom. Book Reviews, April; 
396-399. — Preparatory schools and Columbia College. Columbia University 
Bulletin, Jane ; xx., 199-202. — The study of formal grammar, in Mew York 
Teachers’ Monograph, Language Number, 77-79. — (Editor) American Prose. 
The Macmillan Company, pp. xviii., 465. — (Editor) Columbia University 
Bulletin, nos. 19, 20; COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, i., no. I. 

BREWSTER, William Tenney. As Spain saw war come. Zhe Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, July 30. 
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RincwaLt, R. C. Modern American oratory. Henry Holt & Co., pp. 334. — 
Judging college debates. Zhe Nation, April 28; Ixvi., 321-322. — Review of 
Chamberlain and Clark’s Principles of vocal expression. duc. Review, June ; 
xVi., Pp. 93-5- 

Bropt, Philip E. Debating Societies at Columbia. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, December ; i., 47-52. 


Genito-Urinary and Venereal Diseases 
TayLor, Dr. R. W. The pathology and treatment of acute gonorrhea in the 
male. Zhe Medical News, December to. 
HaypeNn, Dr. James R. Manual of venereal diseases. Lea Bros. & Co., N. 
Y. and Phila. Pp. 304, with 54 engravings. 


Geology 

Kemp, Prof. James Furman. Report of the tenth annual meeting of the Geolog- 
ical Society of America (Montreal, December, 1897). Science, January 14, pp. 
48-53; January 21, pp. 79-85. — Geological occurrence and associates of the 
telluride gold ores. Zhe Mineral Industry, vi., 295-320. — Preliminary re- 
port on the geology of Essex Co., N. Y. Fifteenth Annual Report State Geol- 
ogist of New York, June; pp. 575-614, plates i,-xii. — Geology of the 
Lake Placid region. Bulletin of the New York State Museum, v., no. 21, 
September ; pp. 51-67. Two plates. 

Houck, Dr. Charles Arthur. Notes on Block Island. Ammals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, April; xi., no. 5, 55-88, pls. ii.-ix. — Additions to 
the palzobotany of the cretaceous formation on Staten Island, no. 2, Jdid., 
October; no. 20, 415-430, pls. xxxvi.—-xxxviii. — Geological notes. Proceed- 
ings of the Natural Science Association of Staten Island, April; vi., no. 16, 55- 
56. — Union between dissimilar trees. Jbid., May; no. 17, 57-58. — Notes 
on our water supply. Jdid., October ; no. 20, 62-63. — Appendix to paper by 
H. C. Mercer: A new investigation of man’s antiquity at Trenton. Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, x\vi., 378-380. — 
The age of the Amboy clay series, as indicated by its flora (Abstract). Jd7d.; 
xlvii., 292-293. — Report of progress on the relation between geology and 
forestry in New Jersey. Annual Report of the State Geologist for the Year 
1897 [Trenton, 1898]. Administrative Report, pp. xxx.—xxxii. 

VAN INGEN, Gilbert. Editor Annals N. Y. Acad. of Sciences, x., pp. 292 +5 
plates; xi., pt. i., pp. 1-116, pls. i.-xiii.; pt. ii., pp. 117-292, pls. xiv.—xxxiv. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 

CARPENTER, Prof. William Henry. Der deutsche Sprachunterricht an den 
amerikanischen Universitaten. (Auszug). Verhandlungen des Deutschen 
Gesellig- Wissenschaftlichen Vereins von New York, Februar; viii., Jahrg., 2, 
3-7. — Review of Hempl’s German orthography and phonology. Bookman, 
April; vii., 155, 156. — Review of Olson’s Norwegian grammar and reader. 
(with Geo. T. Flom). Modern Language Notes, May; xiii., 311-317. — 
Letters from Holland in Commercial Advertiser: Wilhelmina’s capitol, July 23 ; 
In the Dutch country, August 6; In Friesland, August 13; Along the Zuyder 
Zee, October 15. — Introduction to Vondel’s Lucifer, translated from the 
Dutch by Leonard Charles Van Noppen, N. Y. and London, pp. 19-24. 
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Tuomas, Prof. Calvin. Literature and personality. Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, v., 299-317. — Have we still need of poetry? Tie 
Forum, June ; xxv., 503-512. — Review of Steiner’s Goethe’s Weltanschauung, 
Americana Germanica, ii., 93-95. — Edward L. Walter. Zhe Nation, July 
28; Ixvi. —A practical German grammar (2d edition). Henry Holt & Co., pp, 
421. —Goethe’s Faust: the first part. (Revised edition.) D.C. Heath & Co., 


pp. Ixxxii., 353. 
Greek 

WHEELER, Prof. James Rignall. Review of Lanciani’s The ruins and excavations 
of Ancient Rome. Science, February 18; viii., 245-6. — Fine arts and classical 
archeology. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, December ; i., 42. 

EARLE, Dr. Mortimer Lamson. Notes on antistrophic verbal responsion in Attic 
tragedy. Proceedings of the American Philological Association, xxxiii. 
(1897), xi.-xiv. — Review of Haigh’s Tragic drama of the Greeks. C/assical 
Review, xii., 37-41. — Note on Eur. Alc. 501. Classical Review, xii., 393-394. 
— Notes on Bacchylides. Classical Review, xii., 394-395. — Encore Hérodote 
I., 86. Revue de Philologie, xxii., 182-3. 


Gynecology 
STONE, Dr. William Stephen. Acute inversion of the uterus following parturition, 
with report of acase. Zhe Am. Jour. of Obstetrics, xxxviii., No. 2. 
McGinnis, Dr. E. L. H. The yarnof the Yampa. Outing Publishing Co., pp. 160. 
PROBEN, Dr. Charles Ignatius. Reports of clinical cases: (a) Depressed frac- 
ture of the skull ; (4) Fleshy mole with a blighted ovum; (c) Radiograph of 
an injured shoulder. 4. Y. Medical Journal, July 2 and 9. — Indiscriminate 
operations. Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal, September. 
MALLETT, Dr. E. P. Anautomatic ligature passer. Medical Record, Jan. ; 71. 


History and Political Philosophy 

SLOANE, Prof. William Milligan. The continental system of Napoleon. Political 
Science Quarterly, June; xix., 213-232. — Michelet. Zhe Critic, September ; 
v., 147-152. — Bismarck. Zhe Century Magasine, October ; xii., 823-835. — 
Review of Lebon’s Modern France. American Historical Review, October ; 
ili., 151-153. — Review of Busch’s Bismarck. Political Science Quarterly, De- 
cember; iii., 705-707. — How to bring out the ethical value of history. Zhe 
School Review, December ; pp. 724-744. 

Oscoop, Prof. Herbert Levi. The American Revolution. Political Science Quar- 
terly, March; xiii., 41-59. — Review of Fiske’s Old Virginia and her neigh- 
bors. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiii., 334-338. — Review of Brown’s 
First republic in America and of McCrady’s South Carolina under proprietory 
government. Political Science Quarterly, September; xiii., 534-538. 

DuNNING, Prof. Wm. A. Essays on the Civil War and reconstruction. The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. ix., 376. — Record of political events. Political Science 
Quarterly, June; xiii., 364-388. — Review of Powell’s Nullification and 
secession. Political Science Quarterly, March; xiii., 187-188. — Review of 
Greenidge’s Greek constitutional history. Political Science Quarterly, Septem- 
ber; xiii., 546-548. 
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RosINSON, Prof. James Harvey. Teaching European history in college. Zduca- 
tional Review, June; xvi., 28-39. — Review of de Coubertin’s Evolution 
of France. Annals of the Am. Acad. of Polit. and S. Science, May; xi., 400- 
403. — Petrarch, the first modern scholar and man of letters. Putnams, pp. 
x., 436. — France of to-day. Polit. Sci. Quarterly, Dec.; xiii., 687-693. 

CusHING, Dr. Harry Alonzo. King’s College in the American Revolution. Zhe 
Columbia University Bulletin, March, June; xix., 81-89; xx., 218-232. — 
Review of Story’s Building of the British Empire. Zhe Columbia Literary 
Monthly, April; vi., 233-235. — Review of Perkins’ France under Louis XV. 
Political Science Quarterly, June; xiii., 341, 342. 

SHEPHERD, Dr. William Robert. The battle of Harlem Heights in Historic New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, II., 345-383. 

MERRIAM, Charles Edward, Jr. Review of Gooch’s History of English democratic 
ideas in the 17th century. Pol. Science Quarterly, December; xiii., 742-744. 


Laryngology 
LeFFERTS, Dr. George Morewood. Reviews, critical notes and abstracts of 
American laryngological current literature. — American Editor of Jnterna- 
tionales Centralblatt fiir Laryngologie, Rhinologie und verwandte Wissenschaften. 
Simpson, Dr. Wm. Kelly. Intubation in diphtheria. Medical News, March 
19; lxxii, 353-357. — The use of the Bernays aseptic sponge in the nose and 
naso-pharynx, with special reference to its use as a pressure hemostatic. MW. Y. 
Medical Journal, October 1; Ixvii., 474-476. 


Latin 

Peck, Prof. Harry Thurston. A note on Prof. Henry Drisler. Zhe Bookman, 
January. — What is good English. Zhe Bookman, April. — About this war. 
The Bookman, June. — A note on Mr. Gladstone. Zhe Bookman, July. — 
Review of Moore’s Evelyn Innes. Zhe Bookman, August. — A mad philoso- 
pher. Zhe Bookman, September. The morality of perfumes. Zhe Cosmo- 
politan, September. — Stéphane Mallarmé. Zhe Bookman, November. — The 
new American aristocracy. Zhe Cosmopolitan, October. — The woman of fasci- 
nation. Zhe Cosmopolitan, November. — Names. Zhe Bookman, December. 
— Mr. Kipling at the cross-roads. 7he Bookman, December. — The basis for 
an American aristocracy. Zhe Independent, December 22. — The articles 
‘Daniel Webster ’’ and ‘* Abraham Lincoln ’’ in G. R. Carpenter’s American 
Prose. The Macmillan Co. — Trimalchio’s dinner, translated from the Latin 
of Petronius Arbiter, with an introduction and bibliography. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
— Introduction to Africa, by H. M. Stanley and others. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ecpert, Prof. James C., Jr. Archzological news: Roman epigraphy. American 
Journal of Archeology (second series) ; Nos. 4 and 5, 1897; nos. I and 2, 
1898. — Review of Lanciani’s The Ruins and excavations of ancient Rome. 
The Bookman, March. — Some light on Roman life. Mew York Times’ Satur- 
day Review, March 5. — Review of Lindsay’s Latin inscriptions. Zhe Book- 
man, October. 

Knapp, Dr. Charles. Notes on Cicero, Cato Maior. Pro. of Amer. Philological 
Ass'n; xxix., 5-7. — Roman business life as seen in Horace. Jbid.; 44-46. 
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Otcortt, George N. Studies in the word formation of the Latin inscriptions. [Col. 
Univ. Dissertation. ] Rome, Sullustian Topography ; xxvi., 267. 


Law—Municipal or Private 

KEENER, Prof. William A. A selection of cases on the law of contracts. New 
York ; Baker, Voorhis & Co. 

Burpick, Prof. Francis M. Cases on the law of partnership. Little, Brown & 
Co. ; pp. xi., 691. — The want of consideration asa defense to negotiable 
paper. Zhe American Law Register, June ; xxxvii., No. 3, 337-341. 

KIRCHWEY, Prof. George W. The Columbia Law School of to-day. Zhe Green 
Bag, May; x., 199-212. 


Law—Public Law and Jurisprudence 

Burcgss, Prof. John William. Private corporations from the point of view of 
political science. Political Science Quarterly, June; xiii., 201-212. 

SMITH, Prof. Munroe. Bismarck and German Unity: a historical outline. 
Published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., pp. x, 
99. — Thomas Paine in American Prose, The Macmillan Co., pp. 62-65. 
— The Basis of American Citizenship. Zhe (New York) Zvening Post, July 
18. — Bismarck as a Phrase-Maker. Zhe Bookman, September; viii., 18- 
23. — La Vie politique aux Etats-Unis. Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 
October; xviii, 212-237. — Record of political events, May to November. 
Political Science Quarterly, December ; xiii., 745-776. — Review of Jhering’s 
Evolution of the Aryan. Zhe Educational Review, June; xvi., 88-93. — Re- 
view of Howe’s Studies in the civil law. Political Science Quarterly, June; 
xiii., 346-349. — Review of Marcks’s Kaiser Wilhelm I. Zhe American His- 
torical Review, July; iii., 725-729. — Review of Kniep’s Sociatas publican- 
orum. Political Science Quarterly, September ; xiii., 548-550. 

Goopnow, Prof. Frank Johnson. Relacion entre la ciudad y el Estado. Ze 
Administracion (translated from Municipal Affairs), December, 1897, February 
and March, 1898; 601-616. — The place of the council and of the mayor in 
the organization of municipal government. Report of committee of the National 
Municipal League, 71-81. — Review of Dallinger’s Nominations in the United 
States. Political Science Quarterly, March; xiii., 188-190. — Review of God- 
kin’s Unforeseen tendencies of democracy. Political Science Quarterly, June; 
xiii., 350, 351. 

Moorg, Prof. John Bassett. History and digest of the international arbitrations 
to which the United States has been a party, together with appendices contain- 
ing the treaties relating to such arbitrations, and historical and legal notes on 
other international arbitrations, ancient and modern, and on the domestic com- 
missions of the United States for the adjustment of international claims. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office. 6 vols. Pp. xcviii., 5240, and maps. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
PEABODY, Prof. George L. Five weeks’ experience at Bad Nauheim. Medical 
Record, November 19; liv., no. 27, 730-745. — Hysteria in the male, case of. 
Medical Record, August. 
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Mathematics 


Fiske, Prof. Thomas Scott. Review of recent text-books of the calculus. Budle- 
tin of the American Mathematical Society, February ; iv., 237-239, and March ; 
278-283. — Editor of Bull. of the Amer. Math. Society, second series, iv. and v. 

CoLE, Prof. F. N. Secretary’s reports of the meetings of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, iv., 175-182, 
291-295, 415-416; v., I-13, 113-120. Science, viii., 362-363, 717. — Re- 
view of recent mathematical books. Science, January; viii., 102-104. — Editor 
of Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, second series, iv. and v. 

Keyser, Cassius J. The relations of analysis and mathematical physics. [Trans- 
lation from the Revue Générale des Sciences of an address by Prof. Henri 
Poincaré. ] Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, March; second 
series, iv., 6, pp. 247-255. 


Mechanics 

WoopwakD, Prof. Robert Simpson. On the cubic equation defining the Lapla- 
cian envelope of the earth’s atmosphere (Abstract), and On the integration of a 
system of simultaneous linear differential equations (Abstract). Bulletin Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, December ; second series, iv., No. 3, pp. 90-91. — 
The gravitational constant and the mean density of the earth. Astronomical 
Journal, January; No. 424, pp. 121-122. — On the differential equations de- 
fining the Laplacian distributions of density, pressure and acceleration of gravity 
in the earth (Abstract). Bulletin American Mathematical Society, February ; 
second series, iv., No. 5, pp. 177-8. — On the significance of the product of 
the gravitational constant and the mean density of the earth (Abstract). Bulletin 
American Mathematical Society, April; second series, iv., No. 7, 294. — Some 
recent works on mechanics: Reviews of Routh’s Analytical statistics, Appell’s 
Traité de mécanique rationelle, Du Bois’ Elementary principles of mechanics 
Tait’s Dynamics, Wright’s Elements of mechanics, Perry’s Applied mechanics, 
and Klein and Sommerfield’s Ueber die Theorie des Kreisels. Science, August 
12; new series, viii., pp. 190-195. — On the mutual gravitational attraction of 
two bodies whose mass distributions are symmetrical with respect to the same 
axis (Abstract). Bulletin American Mathematical Society, Decemer; second 
series, v., No. 3, 114-116. 


Metallurgy 

Hows, Prof. Henry Manon. The hardening power of low carbon steel. The 
Metallographist, July ; i., 259-263. — The magnetic transformation and hard- 
ening of steel. Zhe Metallographist, July; i., 270. — Note on the use of the 
tri-axial diagram and triangular pyramid for graphical illustrations. Zrams. 
Am, Inst. Min. Eng. ; xxviii. 

STRUTHERS, Dr. Joseph. Metallurgical notes and abstracts for the year 1897, 
School of Mines Quarterly, April; xix., No. 3, pp. 395-315. — Review of 
The Mineral industry: its statistics, technology and trade for 1897; vi., 
School of Mines Quarterly, November ; xx., No. 1, pp. 105-106. 

McILuiney, Dr. Parker Cairns. A method for determining the resistance of 
electrolytes. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., March; xx., 206. 
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Mineralogy 

Mosgs, Prof. Alfred J. The optical characters of crystals, School of Mines 
Quarterly, xix. ; January ; pp. 113-149. April; pp. 260-282. July; pp. 374- 
391. — Index to mineralogical literature, with notes (with L. McI. Luqueer). 
School of Mines Quarterly, November ; xx., pp. 66-88. — Review of Dana’s 
Text-book of mineralogy. Science, December 16; viii., 878. 

Luquer, Dr. Lea McIlvaine. Minerals in rock sections. D. Van Nostrand Co, 
Pp. 117. — Index to mineralogical articles, with notes (with A. J. Moses). 
School of Mines Quarterly, xx., 67-88. 


Mining 


Muwrok, Prof. Henry S. Elective studies in the regular engineering and tech- 
nical courses. Proc. of Soc. for Prom. of Engineering Education, v., 117-38. 
Hooper, Frank Cyrus. The fan pump; a special instance of its use for mill 
water supply. School of Mines Quarterly, January; xix., 194-197. — The 

American garnet industry. Zhe Mineral Industry, vi., 20-23. 


Neurology 


STARR, Prof. M. Allen. Report of a case of multiple neuritis. Presbyterian 
Hospital Reports, June ; iii., 6-10. — Diagnosis and localization of spinal cord 
diseases. Pp. 30. — Anterior poliomyelitis (15 pp.) in vol. iv. of Loomis- 
Thompson’s American system of practical medicine. Lea Bros., Phila. — Synop- 
sis of lectures on diseases of the nervous system. J. Dougherty. Pp. 80. 

PETERSON, Dr. Frederick. New paths in psychiatry (inaugural address of Presi- 
dent of New York Neurological Society). Zhe Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, June ; xxv., 444-449. — Double ophthalmoplegia in chronica externa. 
The Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, May; xxv., 310-313. — A case 
of amaurotic family idiocy with autopsy. Journal of Nervous and Menta! Dis- 
eases, July ; xxv., 529-537. — Colonies for epileptics. Phila. Medical Journal, 
October. — Epileptic insanity. Phila. Medical Journal, December. 

BAILEY, Dr. Pearce. Accident and injury : their relations to diseases of the ner- 
vous system. D. Appleton & Co., pp. xii., 430. — Pathological report of a case 
of akromegaly, with especial reference to the lesions in the hypophysis cerebri 
and in the thyroid gland; and of a case of hemorrhage into the pituitary. 
Phila, Medical Journal, April 30. — Primary focal hzematomyelia from trauma- 
tism. WV. Y. Med. Rec., November 19. 

Ferris, Dr. Albert Warren. Communicated insanity. 4. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, December 3. 

CunniINGHAM, Dr. Richard Hoope. Experimental thyroidism. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Medicine, March ; iii., 147-243. — The restoration of codrdinated 
volitional movement after nerve crossing. American Journal of Physiology, 
March ; i., 239-254. — The cortical motor centers of the opossum, Didelphys 
Virginiana. Journal of Physiology, February; xxii., 263-268. — A case of 
myxcedema treated with thyroid extract and with thyrocolloid. Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, Jane. — The absorption of fat after ligature of 
the biliary and pancreatic ducts. Journal of Physiology, July ; xxiii., 209-216. 
— Aseptic formalin catgut. Medical Register, January ; i., 339-342. 
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MAILHOUSE, Dr. Max. A case of myasthenia pseudo-paralytica gravus (Jolly) or 
asthemic bulbar paralysis (Striimpell). Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
May 12. 

Je.urre, Dr. Smith Ely. Contribution to the study of the blood in general 
paresis. State Hospital Bulletin, ii., Nos. 3 and 4. — Microscopical charac- 
teristics of powdered rhubarb and senna. Druggist’s Circular, January; pp. 
7. — Some notes on the pharmacognosy of ergot. Merck’s Report, March 15. 
— Microscopical characteristics of aspidium and belladonna. Druggist’s Cir- 
cular, December. — Editor of Journal of Pharmacology, v. 


Obstetrics 


Cracin, Dr. Edwin Bradford. Congenital pelvic kidneys obstructing the parturi- 
ent canal. Amer. Journal of Obstetrics, July ; xxxviii., No. 247, pp. 36. — 
The present status of the vaginal operation for diseases of the pelvic organs. 
Medical News, January ; 1xxii., No. 5, pp. 129. 

Tucker, Dr. Ervin Alden. Birth of the secundines: a clinical study of the rela- 
tive frequency of methods of birth of the secundines and of the relations of 
these methods of birth to hemorrhage; based upon the observation of 2,700 
cases. American Gynaecological and Obstetrical Journal, May; pp. 569. 


Ophthalmology 


Knapp, Prof. Herman. Operations usually performed in eye-surgery, in System of 
diseases of the eye, by American, British, Dutch, French, German and Spanish 
authors. Edited by W. F. Morris and Chas. A. Oliver. Philadelphia, 1898. 
Vol. iii., 777-939. — Recent experiences in operations for secondary cataract. 
Arch. of Ophthalmol., 467-474. — The use of the microscope in ophthalmic 
diagnosis. Arch. of Ophthal., xxvii., 374-376. — On radical tympano-mastoid 
operations (an address delivered at the meeting of the Western Ophthalmological 
and Oto-Laryngological Association at Chicago, April 7, 1898). Arch. of Otol- 
ogy, xxvii., 148-157. — On the functional examination of the ear. Arch. of 
Otol., xxvii., 325-334. 

May, Dr. Charles Henry. Review of current ophthalmological literature appear- 
ing in American and English Journals. Annals of Ophthalmology, January ; 
vii., 88-124. April ; vii., 257-296. July; vii., 466-504. October, vii., 630-657. 


Oriental Languages—Semitic 


GotruEIL, Prof. Richard J. H. On Kushayahu and Kishi (1 Chron. 6, 29; 15, 
17) Journal of Biblical Literature ; xvii., 199-202. — The Syriac expression 
evangelion dam*pharrstre. Journal of the American Oriental Society ; xviii., 
361. — Review of Peters’ Der Griechische Physiologus und seine Orientalischen 
Uebersetzungen. American Journal of Semitic Languages; xv., 120-123. 
— Review of Salemann’s Judaeo-Persica nach St. Petersburger Handschriften. 
American Journal of Semitic Languages ; xv., 124-126. — Review of Peters’ 
“‘Nippur’’ or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. Jewish 
Quarterly Review (London); xi., 183-186. — Semitic languages at Columbia. 
Columbia University Bulletin, March; xix., 89-102. 
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Oriental Languages—Indo-Iranian 


Jackson, Prof. A. V. Williams. Ancient India and Persia, their literature and 
civilization. (Syllabus printed by Rutgers College), January; pp. 32. — 
Translations of several Hindu and Persian stories in B. Palmer’s classic litera- 
ture of many nations. The Macmillan Company, 68 seq., March. — Review 
of Horn’s edition of Asadi’s Neupersisches Wérterbuch. American Journal of 
Philology, April; xix., 98-99. — Notice of West’s Marvels of Zoroastrianism, 
S. B. E., xlv. Zhe Jndependent, May 28 ; 1., 692. — Review of George Brandes’ 
Shakespeare. Zhe Bookman, July; vii., 411-413. — The International 
Congress of Orientalists at Paris, in 1897. Mitteilung in Brugmann und Streit- 
bergs’. Jndogermanische Forschungen, July; ix. Anzeiger, 164-169. — An 
Avestan word-arrangement, or a supplement to Strachan’s rule for Indogermanic 
pro. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, July; xxxv., 
149-151. — Thy heart: verses from the Sanskrit. Zhe Cosmopolitan, August; 
xxv., 457. — Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays, with parallels in the 
English drama. American Journal of Philology, October ; xix., 241-254. — 
A brief note on the Amshaspands, or a contribution to Zoroastrian angelology. 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, November ; i., 363-366. — Disguising on the 
stage as a dramatic device in Sanskrit plays. Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, December ; xxix., xviii-xix. — Zoroaster, the prophet 
of ancient Iran. Published for the Columbia University Press by the Mac- 
millan Co., 8vo, pp. xxiii., 314. 


Orthopedic Surgery 


GIBNEY, Prof. V. P. A report on orthopedic surgery. The American year 
book of medicine and surgery, Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders, 1896. — The 
correction of spinal deformity by manual force under an anesthetic. Vew 
York Medical Journal, March 26; Ixvii., pp. 427. — The correction of spinal 
deformity by stages under an anesthetic. Transactions of the American Or- 
thopzedic Association, 1898. Pp. 83. — A contribution to the study of hip 
joint disease: on the ultimate results of the mechanical and operative treat- 
ment, with an analysis of 150 cases observed at the Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled. Annals of Surgery, October. — The treatment of convalescent club 
foot. Canadian Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Toronto. — Congenital 
dislocation of the hip. Zvansactions of the American Orthopedic Association, 
vol. xi. — Clinical experience in the management of tuberculous sinuses, 
abscesses and foci. Medical Register, September 15th; p. 149, and Virginia 
Medical Semi-Monthly, October 7 ; iii., p. 375. 

WHITMAN, Dr. Royal. Preliminary observations on the treatment of congenital 
dislocation of the hip by the Lorenz Method of forcible correction, with the re- 
port of a successful case. Pediatrics, v., Nos. 9, 10. — Observations on Morton’s 
painful affection of the fourth metatarso-phalangeal articulation and similar 
affections of the metatarsal region. Zrans. American Orthopedic Association, 
xi., 19. — A preliminary report of cases of congenital dislocation of the hip 
treated by the Lorenz Method. A/edical News, June 18 ; Ixxii. 
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Otology 


Buck, Prof. Albert H. A treatise on diseases of the ear (Third revised edition). 
William Wood & Co. Pp. xii., 592. 

Lewis, Dr. Robert, Jr. Two cases of mastoiditis with complications: Zransac- 
tions of the American Otological Society, vii., part 1, 84-92; also in Archives 
of Otology, xxvii., no. 5, 409-414. — Those pathological conditions of the 
fauces, vault of the pharynx and nasal cavities, which play an important part 
in the causation of ear diseases. Chapter xiii. (pp. 245-291) of A Treatise 
on Diseases of the Ear, by Albert H. Buck, M.D. Third Edition. Wm. Wood 
& Co. 


Pathology 


PRUDDEN, Professor T. Mitchell. Under the spell of the Grand Cafion. Har- 
pers Magazine, August ; 579, 377-392. 

FREEBORN, Dr. George C. A review of the pathology of fibroids of the uterus. 
Trans. New York Acad. of Medicine, 1808. 

CHEESMAN, Dr. Timothy Matlack. An experimental study of the direct inocu- 
lation of bacteria into the spleen of living animals (with S. J. Meltzer, M.D.). 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, iii., 4 and 5. Standard chart for bacterial 
diagnosis. 

HopenpyL, Dr. Eugene. A modification of Cullen's method of preparing fresh 
sections for microscopic work. Medical Record, March 5. A case of apparent 
absence of the spleen, with general compensatory lymphatic hyper-plasia. 
Medical Record, November 12. 

Ewinc, Dr. James. Notes on clinical diagnosis. Stettiner Bros., pp. 126. — Pre- 
liminary communication on studies on ganglion cells. M. Y. Med. Record, 
April 9. — A case of acute leukemia (with W. H. Thomson). WM. Y. Med. 
Record, March 5, pp. 513-17. — Comparative morphology of malarial plas- 
modia. Med. News, December 17, 

LEAMING, Dr. Edward. Review of the story of photography. Science, Decem- 
ber 30; viii., 209. 

Bal.ey, Dr, Frederick Randolph. Recent advances in the normal and patholog- 
ical histology of the central nervous system. Medical Record, Dec. ; liv., 795- 
Sor. 

Stronc, Dr. Oliver S. The innervation of the organs of the lateral line in 
Squalus acanthias. Science, March. — The cranial nerves of Chimera: a 
critique of Cole’s researches on the cranial nerves of Chimera monstrosa. 
The Journal of Comparative Neurology, July; viii., nos. 1 and 2. — Review 
of Johnston’s On the cranial nerves of the sturgeon (in the report of the 
neurological seminar of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, Mass., 
season of 1898). Journal of Comparative Neurology, November ; viii., no. 3. 

THACHER, Dr. John Seymour. Hydrochloric acid determinations in gastric 
contents. Med. and Surg. Report of the Presbyterian Hospital, 1898. — A 
case showing extreme leukemic or lymphoid infiltration of the viscera. Med. 
and Surg. Report of the Presbyterian Hospital, 1898. 
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Philosophy, Psychology and Education 

BuTLER, Prof. N. M. The meaning of education. The Macmillan Co., xi., 
230. — Editor of Great Educators’ Series : Rousseau and education according to 
nature, by Thomas Davidson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, vi., 253) and of Horace 
Mann and the common school revival in the United States, by B. A. Hinsdale 
pp. vi., 326). —Of Educational Review, vols. 15 and 16. Henry Holt & Co.; pp. 
520, 520. — Of Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology 
and Education : Early American philosophers, by Adam Leroy Jones. The Mac- 
millan Co., Pp. 80; The basis of early Christian theism, by Lawrence T. Cole, 
pp. 60. — The formal and material elements of Kant’s ethics, by W. M. Washing- 
ton, pp. 68. — Review of Wenley’s Preparation for Christianity in the ancient 
world. Zhe Expositor, June ; 469-471. — The scope and function of secondary 
education. Educational Review, June; xvi., 15-27. — Elective system in 
high schools. Regents’ Bulletin, No. 45; pp. 245-250. — Should the under- 
graduate curriculum of four years be shortened ? Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association, 1898 ; pp. 717-718. — Waste in education. Zhe Out- 
took, August 4. — Review of Haddon’s Study of Man. Zducational Review, 
October ; xvi., 282-283. — Review of Letourneau’s Evolution de 1’éducation. 
Educational Review, November; xvi., 399-400. — Normal schools and col- 
leges. New York 7ribune, October 6. 

CATTELL, Prof. J. McKeen. The biological problems of to-day: psychology. 
Science, February 4; vii., 152-154. Also published by the Secretary of the 
American Society of Naturalists. — The longevity of scientific men. Science, 
March 18; vii., 386. — Mrs. Piper, the medium. Science, April 15; vii. 
534-535, May 6, 641-642. — The definition of species. Science, May 27; 
vii., 751-752. — The advance of psychology. Address of the Vice-president 
of Section H (Anthropology) of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Science, October 21; vii., 533-541. Reprinted in the Scientific 
American Supplement, November 5, 19116-19118. — The reaction-time of 
counting. Psychological Review, January; v., 70-71. — The time of percep- 
tion as a measure of difference in the intensity of sensation. A method for 
studying muscular fatigue in its relation to mental conditions. Proceedings of 
the sixth annual meeting of the American Psychological Association. Psy- 
chological Review, March; v., 151-152. — Physical and mental tests. Psy- 
chological Review, March ; v., 176-179. — Professor Miinsterburg on the danger 
from experimental psychology. Psychological Review, July; v., 411-413. — 
The psychological laboratory. Psychological Review, v., 655-658. — Review 
of Eldridge-Green on memory. Science, July 22; viii., 111. Review of von 
Helmholtz’s Physiologische Optik. Science, December 2; viii., 794-796. — 
Review of Binet and Henri on La Fatique intellectuelle. Psychological Re- 
view, July ; v., 428-430. — Editor of Science, Macmillan, new series, vols. vii. 
and viii.; viii, 868, viii, 960. — Editor of the Psychological Review (with 
Professor Baldwin of Princeton University), Macmillan, vol. v.; vii, 682. 
Psychological Index, iv, 164. Monograph Supplements, vi., ii, 78; vie 
II, 59; viii., ii, 109. — Editor of Science Series, Putnams: volumes. by A. 
C. Haddon, St. George Mivart, I. C. Russell, James Geikie. 
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Hystop, Prof. James Hervey. Kant’s doctrine of space and time. Mind, Jan. ; 
vii., 71-84. — Vincent’s Social mind and education. Book Reviews, January ; 
v., 207-210. — Review of Dr. Osgood Mason’s Telepathy and the subliminal 
self, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, xiii., 610-611. — 
Psychical research. Jndianapolis News, April 12. — Psychical research and 
coincidence, Psychological Review, July; v., 362-387. -— The problem of 
immortality : some recent mediumistic phenomena. T7'he Forum, Aug. ; xxv., 
736-748. — Psychical research and immortality. Zhe Independent, Sept. 29; 
1., 876-878 and 1044-1046. — Scripture’s new psychology. Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research, xiv., 144-146. 

Franz, Shepherd Ivory. Review of Studies from the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory, iv., 1896. Psychological Review, July; v., 431-433. — Review of 
Dreidimensionale Analyse von Ausdrucksbewegungen. R. Sommer, Zeitschr. f. 
Psychol., xvi., 275-297. Psychological Review, September; v., 548-549. — 
Review of articles on Movement and Fatigue in L’ Année Psychologique, iv. 
Psychological Review, November ; v., 662-666. 

Marvin, Dr. Walter Taylor. Die Giltigkeit unsrer Erkenntnis der objektiven 
Welt. (Abhandlingen zir Philosophie ind ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben 
von Benno Erdmann ; Halle, Max Niemeyer.) 

Jongs, Dr. Adam Leroy. Early American philosophers. Macmillan & Co., pp. 80. 


Physics 

Roop, Prof. Ogden N. Ona flicker photometer. Scéence, June 3; vii., no. 179, 
2.— On the application of the flicker photometer to the quantitative study of 
color blindness. Science, June 10; vii., no. 180, 2. 

HA.uock, Prof. Wm. Hallock. Review of Norton on artesian wells of Iowa. 
Science, April 8 ; vii., 499. — Hydraulic illustration of the Wheatestone bridge. 
Science, August 19; viii., 206. 

TROWBRIDGE, Charles Christopher. An X-ray detector for research purposes. 
Annals N. Y. Acad. Sciences, xi., no. 2, 29-38, Figs. 8-11. — The use of the 
fluoroscopic screen in connection with Réntgen rays. Annals N. Y. Acad. 
Sciences, xi., nO. 3, 39-42, figs. 12-14. — The specific heat of metals at low 
temperatures. Science, July 1; viii., no. 183, pp. 6-11. 

Day, Dr. William Scofield. A comparison of Rowland’s thermometers with the 
Paris standard, and a reduction of his value of the mechanical equivalent of heat 
to the hydrogen scale. Physical Review, April; vi., 193-222; also in The 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of 
Science, July ; xlvi., 1-29. 

Wuire, Theodore Greely. Plant vitality. 4sa Gray Bulletin, August; viii. — 
Letter in the Mew York Times, December 4; 15. 


Physiological Chemistry 
CHITTENDEN, Prof. Russell H. The influence of borax and boric acid upon nu- 
trition, with special reference to proteid metabolism (with William J. Gies). 
Amer. Journal of Physiology, January ; i., 1-39. — A further study of the in- 
fluence of alcohol and alcoholic drinks upon digestion, with special reference to 
secretion (with L. B. Mendel and H. C. Jackson). Amer. Journal of Physi- 
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ology, March ; i., 164-209. — Papain-proteolysis, with some observations on 
the physiological action of the products formed (with L. B. Mendel and H. E, 
McDermott). Amer. Journal of Physiology, March ; i,, 225-276. — The effects 
of borax and boric acid on nutrition. Mew York Medical Journal, February 
26 ; pp. 276-277. — The influence of bile and bile salts on pancreatic prote- 
olysis (with A. H, Albro). Amer. Journal of Physiology, May; i., 307-335. 
— Variations in the amylolytic power and chemical composition of human 
mixed saliva (with A. N. Richards). Amer. Journal of Physiology, July ; i., 
461-476. — The relation of chemistry to practical medicine and some of the 
methods available in the daily work of the physician. Mew York Medical 
Journal, December 31 ; Ixviii., No. 27, 943-949. 

Gigs, Dr. William John. The influence of borax and boric acid upon nutrition, 
with special reference to proteid metabolism. American Journal of Physiology, 
January ; i., 1-39. — On the decomposition and synthesis of proteids in living 
plants. Yale Scientific Monthly, February ; iv., 204-213. 

RICHARDS, Alfred Newton. Variations in the amylolytic power and chemical 
composition of human mixed saliva (with R. H. Chittenden). American Jour- 
nal of Physiology, July ; i., 461-476. 


Physiology 


Leg, Prof. Frederic Schiller. The functions of the ear and ths lateral line in 
fishes. American Journal of Physiology, January; i., 128-144; The Ithaca 
meeting of the American Physiological Society. Science, February, N. S., vii., 
217-220. 

STEWART, Dr. Colin Campbell. Variations in daily activity produced by alco- 
hol and by changes in barometric pressure and diet, with a description of record- 
ing methods. American Journal of Physiology, January ; i., 40-56. 


Practice of Medicine 


BRANNAN, Dr. John Winters. Cerebral hemiplegia following diphtheria, with re- 
port of a case. Zhe Medical Record, July 30; liv., 5, 155. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


CoHN, Prof. Adolphe. Literary Paris. Zhe Bookman, September; viii., 
64-67. October; viii., 156-159. November; viii., 250-252. December; 
viii., 378-380. — Alphonse Daudet. Zhe Bookman, vi., 502-506; reprinted 
as an introduction, in Alphonse Daudet, the head of the family. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, pp. xxiii., 325. — Brunetiére’s French literature. Zhe Bookman, 
vii., 335-337. — The Dreyfus case. Zhe Outlook, \x., 825-834. — Voltaire’s 
prose (With B. D. Woodward). D. C. Heath & Co., pp. xxv., 454. 

Tovp, Prof. Henry Alfred. Report on Romania, Vol. XXV. American 
Journal of Philology, xix., no. 2, pp. 1219-24. 

Woopwarp, Dr. B. D. Extracts from Voltaire (With Professor A. Cohn). D. 
C. Heath & Co., January, pp. xxv., 454. 
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Pack, Dr. Curtis Hidden. Two rondels. Zhe Morningside, January ; ii., 266- 
267. — Review of Columbia verse. Zhe Columbia Literary Monthly, Feb- 
ruary; vi., 139-143. — Ballade. Munsey’s Magazine, October; xx., 160. — 
Sonnet. Zhe Bookman, November; viii., 221. — The plays and poems of 
Richard Hovey. I: Plays. Zhe Bookman, December ; viii., 361-364. 

Fitz-GERALD, John Driscoll. Review of Hugo A. Rennert’s edition of La Isla 
Barbara and La Guarda Cuidadosa, by Miguel Sanchez. Modern Language 
Notes, February ; xiii., 100-108. 


Surgery 

Weir, Prof. Robert F. A personal experience in renal surgery (with Dr. E, M. 
Foote). Medical News, January 15, 22, 29; February 5. ——.— Castration 
with avulsion of the spermatic cord. Medical Record, March 26, — The opera- 
tion of gastro-enterostomy conjoined with entero-enterostomy. Medical Record, 
April 11. 

HarT.ey, Dr. Frank. Splenectomy. Medical News, April 2. — Observations 
upon the etiology of tumors. Annals of Surgery, April. 

Co.ry, Dr, William Bradley. The symptomatology and treatment of cancer. 
Twentieth Century Practice, xvii. William Wood & Co, — The influence of 
injury upon the development of sarcoma. Annals of Surgery, March. — The 
treatment of inoperable sarcoma with the mixed toxins of erysipelas and bacil- 
lus prodigiosus. Journal of the American Medical Association, August 27. — 
Observations upon the operative treatment of hernia, at the Hospital for Rup- 
tured and Crippled. Annals of Surgery, Nov. 

Euiot, Dr. Ellsworth, Jr. Three unusual cases of appendicitis. Presbyterian 
Hospital Reports. 

Jounson, Dr. Aline B. Contribution to the surgery of the kidney. Annals of 
Surgery, xxix., Nos. 1 and 2. 

Down, Dr. Charles North. Two facial angiomata successfully treated by elec- 
trolysis. Archives of Pediatrics, January ; 14. — Strangulated hernia in infants 
under one year of age, with the report of a second case successfully treated by 
operation. Archives of Pediatrics, March ; 251. — A study of twenty-nine cases 
of cancer of the breast submitted to operation. Annals of Surgery, March; 
285. — The method of operating for small epitheliomata of the lip. WV. Y. 
Medical Record, March; 443. 

Waker, Dr. John B. Dislocation of the semilunar cartilages. Medical News, 
January ; 37. 

Foorg, Dr. Edward M. The use of gloves at operations. 7he Medical News, 
March 26; Ixxii., 394-395. — Suture of the clavicle forsimple fracture. The 
Medical News, May 28; \xxii., 680-682. 


Zoology 
OstorN, Prof. Henry F. Life and works of Cope, illustrating the training of a 
naturalist and the essential characteristics of a great comparative anatomist 
(Introd. syll. lect. on the vertebrata, by E. D. Cope). Philadelphia, pp. 3- 
35. — Palzontological notes. Science, February 4; vii., no. 162, 164-165. 
— Problems of to-day: palzontology. (Discussion before American Society of 
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Naturalists). Science, February 4; vii., no. 162, 145-147. — Fossil verte. 
brates in the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. I. (Collected Bul- 
letins, 1892-1897, with Wortman, Earle and Matthew), March 15; preface, p. 
1-6. — A complete skeleton of Teleoceras fossiger: notes upon the growth 
and sexual characters of this species. Bulletin American Museum of Natural 
History, March 18; x., no. iv., 51-61; pl. iv-iva. — A placental marsupial, 
Science, April 1; vii., no. 170, 454-456. — A complete skeleton of Coryphodon 
radians: notes upon the locomotion of this animal. Bulletin American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, April 4; x., 81-93; pl. x., and two text figures, — 
Acomplete skeleton of teleoceras, the true rhinoceros from the Upper Miocene of 
Kansas. Science, April 22; vii., no. 173, 554-557. — The extinct rhinoceroses, 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, April 22; i., part iii., 
pp- 75-165, plates xiiv-xx. — A complete skeleton of Coryphodon radians : 
notes upon the locomotion of this animal. Science, April 29; vii., no. 174, 
585-588. — The origin of the mammalia. Amer, Nat., May; xxxii., no. 
377, 309-334. — Remounted skeleton of Phenacodus primzevus: comparison 
with Euprotogonia. Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, May 6; 
X., NO. ix., 159-165, pl. xii, and 4 text figures. — The New York Academy 
of Sciences: address of the President at the fifth annual reception. Science, 
May 13; vii., no. 176, 649-650. — The New York Zoological Park. Sctence, June 
3; vii., no. 179, 759-764. — Evolution of the Amblypoda, part I, Taligrada 
and Pantodonta. Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, June 3; x., 
no. ix., 169-219, 29 text figures. — Additional characters of the great her- 
bivorous dinosaur Camarasaurus, Bulletin American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, June 4; X., no. xii., 13 text figures, 219-235. — Models of extinct ver- 
tebrates, Science, June 24; vii., no. 182, 841-845. — Senff Zoological Ex- 
pedition to the Nile Valley. Science, October 12; viii., no. 197, 541-543. — 
On Pliohyrax kruppi Osborn, a fossil Hyracoid, from Samos, Lower Pliocene, 
in the Stuttgart Collection: the first known Tertiary Hyracoid. Pre.. Zool. 
Congress, Cambridge, 172-173. — Restoration of extinct vertebrates, from the 
American Museum of Natural History. Pro. Zool. Congress, 173-174. 

WILsoN, Prof. E. B. Considerations on cell-lineage and ancestral reminiscence, 
based on re-examination of some points in the early development of annelids 
and polyclades. Annals N. Y. Acad. Science, March 30; xi., no. 1, 1-27. 

DEAN, Prof. Bashford. Remarks on the affinities of Palzeospondylus Gunni: in 
reply to Dr. R. H. Traquair. Proceedings of the Zoélogical Society of London, 
April, pp. 343-347. — Description of some marine Nemerteans of Puget 
Sound and Alaska. By Bradney B. Griffin (Edited with memorial notice). 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., xi., 193-218. 

CALKINS, Dr. Gary Nathan. The phylogenetic significance of certain protozoan 
nuclei. Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci., xi., no. 16, pp. 379-400. — Noctiluca 
miliaris and its bearing on the nuclear relations of metazoa and protozoa. 
Journal of Morphology, xv., no. 3, pp. 1-60. — Some hydroids from Puget 
Sound. Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xxviii., 13, pp. 333-370; Zodlogy of 
Puget Sound, no. 11. 

CRAMPTON, Henry Edward, Jr. An important instance of insect coalescence. An- 
nals N. Y. Acad. Sci., August; xi., no. 2, pp. 219-223. 
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Teachers College 


RussELL, Prof. James E. German higher schools: a study of the history, 
organization and methods of secondary education in Germany. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Dope, Prof. Richard Elwood. Review of Great round world reference atlas. 
Journal of School Geography, January ; ii., p. 40. — Review of The world and 
its people (7 vols ). Jdid., January; ii., 39-40. — The Atlantic coast and its 
lighthouses. Jdid., February; ii., 62-66. — Review of Around the world 
(Vol. I.). Jbid., February ; ii., 79. — Review of Mill’s Hints to students and 
teachers on the choice of geographical books. /éid., February; ii., 80. — 
Scientific geography for schools. Geographical Journal (London), February ; 
xi., 159-163. — First steps in geography of world. Journal of School Geog- 
raphy, March ; ii., 92-96. — Review of World and its people (Vol. 8). Jéid., 
March; ii., 117-118. — Review of Russell’s Volcanoes of North America. 
ibid., March; ii., 118-119. — Review of Folio 30, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Ibid., April; ii., 159-160. — Review of Hélzel’s Geographical Charakter- 
Bilder. Jbid., May; ii, 199-200. — Fifth annual reception, New York 
Academy of Sciences. Science, April 22; vii., 558-560. — Review of Russell’s 
Volcanoes of North America. Bulletin American Geographical Society, xxx., 
82-83. — Review of Tarr’s First book of physical geography. Jéid., Feb- 
ruary; xxx., 83-84. — Review of Jackman’s Field work in nature study, 
Educational Review, May; xv., 507-509. — A winter trip to tops of Mounts 
Washington and Adams in 1892. Appalachia, March ; viii., 367-369. — Re- 
view of folio 1 of Topographic Atlas of U. S. Geological Survey. Budietin 
American Geographical Society, July; xxx., 266-267. — Review of Sim- 
mons’ Physiography for beginners and Physiography for advanced students. 
Ibid., July; xxx., 270-271. — Review of Stanford’s Compendium of North 
America. Journal of School Geography, September; ii., 276-278, — The 
social function of geography. Jdid., November; ii., 332-336. — Review of 
Redway and Hinman’s Natural advanced geography. Bulletin American 
Geographical Society, October; xxx., 344-345. — Review of King’s Northern 
Europe. Journal of School Geography, December; ii., 399-400. — Editor 
Journal of School Geography, ii., pp. 400. 

WooDHULL, Prof. John Francis. Physics. (New York Teachers’ Monographs. ) 
Pp. 130-132. — Syllabus of work for physics and chemistry (educational depart- 
ment, prospectus of The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations), pp. 29-34. 

Lloyp, Prof. Francis Ernest. On an abnormal cone in the Douglas Spruce, 
Pseudotsuga mucronata. Bull. Torrey Botanical Club, February; xxv. — On 
hypertrophied scale-leaves in Pinus ponderosa. Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
March ; xi. 


The Library 


‘ NELson, Charles Alexander. Index in Edward Egleston’s The Beginners 
of a Nation. New York, 1897. Pp. 351-377. — Index to Nos. i.-xx. of 
Columbia University Bulletin. July, 1890, to June, 1898. Pp. 16. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


Table I shows the number of students ow registered, Febru- 
ary 7, 1899, compared with the ¢o¢a/ number registered at the end 
of the last academic year. It will be observed that the various 
schools are classified in three groups: (1) undergraduate schools; 
(2) non-professional graduate schools; and (3) professional 
schools. On this basis, it appears that our gain, up to the be- 
ginning of the second half-year, is 252. Of this number 224 are 
due to the union of Teachers College with the University. 
Aside from this addition, our gain is 28. It will be noticed that 
our undergraduate schools have gained 84, and our non-profes- 
sional graduate schools only 2* ; and that our professional schools 
have lost 46—a fact which goes to show that those who have looked 
to the greatest development of the University on the side of the 
graduate and professional schools may not be wholly right. 


I: REGISTRATION AT CoL_umBIA IN 1897-8 and 1898-9 


1897-8 


bla 

Sie 8 8 
>| 5 3 
rid s e 
2| 5 Q 3 
B}e|?\s 


Columbia College... 
Barnard College (undergraduates) . 


Total undergraduates 


else 


Faculties of Philosophy, Political 
Science and Pure Science . . 

Barnard College (graduates) 

Total non-professional 
graduate students 


sn wm 


Faculty of Applied Science... . 194) 110} 62) 42 8} 452] 429 
Faculty of Law. . . 6. ss « « « + |133/105/107 349) 367 
Faculty of Medicine... .. . . 194|161|179|139 712) 763 
Teachers College . 224 


Total professional students... . 1737 1550) 178 


Auditors 
Total in University ‘ 
Extension students, Teachers College = 


ee ee 





* The smallness of this gain is due to the fact that 53 students primarily 
registered in Teachers College, who are also doing graduate work, are 
now classed as professional students. 
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Table II compares the number of students mow registered with 
the ¢ofa/ number registered for each of the five years preceding. 
Whenever the number of students in a school or group of schools 
has decreased, the fact is indicated by astar(*). The increase in 
students from 1893-94 to 1898-99, excluding auditors and exten- 
sion students, amounts to 53 per cent., of which 16 per cent. is 
due to the undergraduate schools, 12 per cent. to the non-profes- 
sional schools and 25 per cent. to the professional schools. Ex- 
cluding the increase from the union with Teachers College, the 
increase since 1893-94 amounts to 37 per cent., of which 16 per 
cent. is due to the _undergraduate schools, 12 per cent. to the 
non-professional graduate schools and 9 per cent. to the profes- 
sional schools. Of the natural increase since 1893-94, there- 
fore, two-thirds has been due to the non-professional schools. 


Il: GrowTH oF CoLtumBiA, 1893-4 to 1898-9 


1893-4|1894-5| 1895-6 1896-7|1897-8 1898-9 


Columbia College 273 | *253 | 263 307] 335 
Barnard College (undergraduates ) 88 | roo | 114] 154] 172 


Total undergraduates 


Faculties of Philosophy, Political 
Science and Pure Science, . 
Barnard College (graduates). . . 
Total on oe ma mag 
gtaduate students. 





Faculty of Applied Science *371 429 | 452 
Faculty of Law 248 323 367 | *349 
Faculty of Medicine 799 | *706 763 | *712 
Teachers College .. . . 224 


Total professional students. .| 1391 | 1467 1400 |*1304 | 1559 ‘1787 


Total . “1911 ) 2060 |*2007 | 2126 | 2887 | 2651 
Auditors and extension students . 25 34 | 1048 


Grand Total 1911.| 2060 |*2007 | 2151 | 2421 | 3699 


Table III shows the number of students in the largest Eastern 
universities, based on their catalogues for 1898-99. To the Har- 
vard figures have been added the number of students, graduate 
and undergraduate, at Radcliffe College, the relation between 
which and Harvard College is almost the same as that between 
Barnard College and Columbia College. 
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III: REGISTRATION AT EASTERN UNIVERSITIES, 1898-9 


Pennsylvania 


College. . . pine 
College for women 


Total undergraduates. . . 


Total non-professional 
graduate students 


Scientific Schools 

Law School 

Medical School 

Teachers College . ats 
Other professional schools 


Total professional students. . 


Total number of students*. . 


Courses for teachers, extension 
courses, and summer schools 


* Less double registration. 


Table IV arranges in order of size the schools of the univer- 
sities treated in Table III. Columbia is fifth in the list, so far 
as regards undergraduates; second, as regards non-professional 
graduate students ; third, as regards professional students; second, 
as regards all regularly registered students; and second as re- 
gards the total number of students, including those in extension 
courses. 


IV: Comparative Sizz or Eastern UNIVERSITIES 


Non-professional| p,ofessional Totals including 
— stu- | “students | 7°! |summer schools, etc 





THE 


CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 two hundred and twenty-two pupile 





from thie echool have entered college, and most of these 





have entered Colurnbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton 





20 East 50th Street, NEW YORK. 


htercallegiate Bureau s Registry of Academic Costume 


Cotrell & Leonard, 7 pan 


bany, N. Y. 
Makers of Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Williams, University of Chicago, and the others. 


—> CLASS CONTRACTS A SPECIALTY, <— 


GOWNS FOR THE PULPIT AND THE BENCH tion, or our New York represent: 


ative will call upon request. 


The Binding of Beoks for Learned Societies, Colleges and Libraries. Single 
Volumes or in Quantities. 


NEUMANN BROS. 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


ZT East 16th Street 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 


New York 


We make a Specialty of the Correct ——— and 
Lettering of Works in Foreign Languages 





The Columbia University Press 


was organized with the approval of the Trustees of the University, and ing 
porated June 8, 1893, for the purpose of promoting the publication of 
embodying the results of original research. The Press isa private . 
related directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its trustees adil 
always be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia Usk 
versity shall be President of the Columbia University Press. ; 


PUBLICATIONS 


Drisler Memorial Volume... 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Dris- 
ler, in commemoration of the Fiftieth Year 
of his Official Connection with Columbia 
College, and affectionately dedicated by the 
Contributors, his pupils. With Portrait. 
8vo. Cloth. $4.00, met. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, D.D., LI.D., 
Tenth President of Columbia College. 
$4.00, net. 


Atlas of Nerve-Cells. 
By M. ALLEN STARR, M.D., Ph. D., with 
the Codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, 
Ph.D., and EDWARD LEAMING. With 53 
Albertype plates and 13 Diagrams, Royal 
4to. $10.00, ez. 


Statistics and Sociology. 
By RICHMOND MAyo-SmITH, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social 
Science, Columbia University. $3.00, e#. 


Essays in Taxation. 
By Professor EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia» 
University. Second Edition. $3.00, met. 


Bismarck and German Unity. 
By Munroe SmitH, LL.D. (Gdttingen), 
Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 1amo. $1.00, et. 


The Principles of Sociology. 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of Associa 
tion and of Social Organization, By 
FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A, Pro 
fessor of Sociology, Columbia University, 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.00, met, 


Municipal Home Rule. . 
A Study in Administration. By Frank], 
Goopnow, LL.D., author of “Comparative 
Administrative Law.” 12mo, $1.50, sé, 


Municipal Problems. 
By the same Author. Cloth, $1.50, méf, 


Battle of Harlem Heights. 
An Historical Sketch of the Battle Fought 
Sept. 16, 1776, on the Plateau now knows 
as Morningside Heights, with Brief Re 
view of the Preceding Campaign in and 
near New York City. By Henry P 
JounsTon, A.M., Professor of History, 
College of the City of New York. Gil 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.00, eZ. 


Cases from the Roman Law: 
Obligations. Selected and Translated 
by Prof. Monrog SMITH, Professor of Ro 
man Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, 
Columbia University. J preparation, 


Celestial Mechanics. 
Lectures Delivered at Columbia Univer 
sity in the Years 1893-’95. By GEoRGs 
W. Hitt, LL.D., Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. J» preparation. 


An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis of the Ovam. 
By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor in Invertebrate Zoology in Columbia 
with the cooperation of EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Photography # 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia College. 


Cloth. 4to. $4.00, é, 


PUBLISHING AGENTS, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The Jlaemilfan Company’s New Books. 


JUST READY. 


The Lesson of Popular Government. 


By GaAMALIEL BraprorD, A.B, (Harvard). 
In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo. 


This book might be called a Defence of Democracy. It points out that government di- 
rectly representative of universal suffrage has never existed in the world till this century, nor in 
full development till the third decade. No argument from any previous structure of government 
can be regarded as conclusive, and time enough has not elapsed to justify positive inferences. 

The only really essential part of government is the executive. The function of a legisla- 
ture should be, not to govern, but to see that the executive governs honestly and in the public 
interest, to obtain the advantages while preventing the abuses of executive power. The meth- 
ods prevailing in the United States of a single executive head—President, Governor or Mayor— 
elected by the whole people of the separate divisions and confronted by a legislative body, forms 
the best machinery for testing universal suffrage which the world has seen. That it has so 
largely failed is owing to the ambition of the legislature which has grasped the whole of govern- 
ment, depriving the executive at once of power and responsibility, and removing the government 
from the right and control of the people. 


The Development of English Thought, 
A STUDY IN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
By Simon N. PatTEN, Professor of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania 
Cloth Extra, Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter I—The Theory. Chapter II.—The Antecedents of English Thought. Chapter III. 
—The Calvinists. Chapter IV.—The Moralists. Chapter V.—The Economists. 
Chapter VI.—Concluding Remarks. 

Stalwarts and Mugwamps, In the English race the most prominent psychic 
distinction relates to the sensory and motor development of men. The stalwarts love activity 
and are impressed by clear ideals and bold principles. ‘They are often carried away by high- 
sounding phrases and are easily induced to enter upon rash schemes in the hope of realizing 
their ideals. The mugwumps do not come into close enough contact with objective conditions 
to compel the subordination of reason and analysis to motor adjustment. They are vigorous in 
thought but seldom carry out a policy with energy enough to ensure success. As a rule the 
mugwumps are zesthetic and moral while the stalwarts are religious and economic. The polit- 
ical and social struggles of the present time are due to these opposing views and the direction of 
future progress depends upon which of them becomes dominant. 


Friendly Visiting Among the The Development of Thrift. 
Poor. By Mary WILicox Brown, General Secre- 


A HANDBOOK FOR CHARITY WORKERS. tary of the Watson Children’s Aid Society, 
By Mary E. RicuMonp, General Secretary, Sane 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. P 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
CONTENTS 


CONTENTS 
The Thrift Habit—Thrift in the Family 


Introduction 
The Breadwinner—The Breadwinner at —Individualistic Savings Agencies—Co- 


Home—The Homemaker—The Children 
—Health—Spending and Saving—Rec- 
reation — Relief —The Church — The 
Friendly Visitor. 

APPENDIX, INDEX. 





operative Savings and Building Joan 
Associations—People’s Banks—Provident 
Loan Associations—Insurance—English 
Friendly Societies—Concluding Remarks. 
APPENDIX—INDEX. 


Send for the New Lists of Forthcoming Books and of Books Issued during 1808 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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